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RUNNEMEDE. 


CHAPTER I. 


■■ Ilojx; IS ft uhutiiiW ! 

Life a shadow ! man himself a shadow ! 

His dreams, his plans, his speculations, and 
His promises—all, all, shadow !” 

When Walter awakened from the 
stupor, which, in the first blow, had 
overpowered his faculties, the conscious¬ 
ness of the mighty ill which had befal¬ 
len him, threatened the seat of reason. 
Vain were the efforts at consolation es¬ 
sayed by the brothers of St; Mary; vain 
the combatting arguments of religion, 
so ably maintained, so subtilely adminis- 
VOL. II. B tered; 
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tered : his ear was deaf to every plead¬ 
ing—his heart wa§ dead to every liope 
—his bleeding spirit, stricken and bro¬ 
ken, spurned at the enjoined duty of 
submission: and for whole hours, alive 
but to the magnitude of his loss, did he 
remain, like one, without helm or gui¬ 
dance, drifted by alternate gusts of pas¬ 
sion ; now, yielding to hysteric burets ; 
now, marbled into wan and tearless de¬ 
spondence. 

“ Morning finds us where night left 
us,” said O’Carroll, creeping close to the 
side of the morbid and melancholy Wal¬ 
ter. “ A man, your honour, soused in 
one of the bogs of dear Ireland, must 
die, if he tax not his own strength.” 

AValter raised his dim eyes.—“ In an 
evil, like the present,” he asked, “ what 
can strength avail ?” 

“In every evil—and the world, God- 
wot, teems with evil!” quick rejoined 
O’Carroll—“ a man’s own strength is a 
man’s best helper.” 


The 
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The axiom was plain and unvarnish¬ 
ed ; it was spoken too by one of Nature’s 
roughest children ; yet did it bring con¬ 
viction to the sick mind of Walter. He 
remembered that we are bidden to wres¬ 
tle long and manfully ; that sorrows, and 
disappointments, and afflictions — like 
light and shade in the colouring—serve 
but as trials, in this our sublunary pass ; 
that da/zled by unclouded sunshine, vi'e 
should but stumble in our wanderings ; 
that the iiuman heart, elated by a too 
prosperous destiny, needs the counter¬ 
scourge of opposition to impress of its 
own unworthincss :—and rousing, like 
the chafed lion, into fury, still ram¬ 
pant, writhing in the anguish of the 
sting, he felt that individual grief must 
yield to the stormy tide of necessity; 
that private wrong, like thistle-beard 
in the wind, must be as nought to the 
one o’erwhelming call of public duty; 
he felt himself, in the present moment¬ 
ous juncture, bound to the fortune of 
B 2 the 
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the oppressed; grappled, by more than 
faith, by gratitude and by principle, to 
the confederate nobles, in espousing the 
wrongs of the murdered prince Arthur, 
in bosoming the just hate of the bereaved 
earl of La Marche. Cliance, or Provi¬ 
dence, he trusted, might yet unreave 
the deep mystery of Matilda’s disappear¬ 
ance, might yet yield to his thirst for 
vengeance, the recreant knave who liad 
spirited her from her home : for the busy 
wanderings of imagination, settled upon 
the wily palmer, whose tongue and 
whose eye had played traitor to his call¬ 
ing; who, in the outward seeming of 
holiness, had profaned his mission, out¬ 
raging with unhallowed passion the pure 
ear of innocence. But how to follow, 
how to trace, how to fasten a quarrel on 
one, who was a stranger in person; one, 
whose very name was unknown ? 

“ God direct me!” he would ejaculate, 
as these perplexing difficulties rose in 
array before him—“ God direct my err¬ 
ing 
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ing judgment! gift too my angel child 
with more than woman’s courage; gift 
her with fortitude, to play a Roman 
part, to martyr life, in preservation of 
her honour!” And then he would dwell 
on the purity of her mind, on that in¬ 
stinctive pride, which forms tlie glory 
and the safeguard of woman: he would 
take comfort to himself, in her remem¬ 
bered principles, in her firmness under 
ill, in her patience under trial. “ She 
will come forth, as gold, as pure gold!” 
he would exclaim in the exulting confi¬ 
dence of the father. “ Be the fire fierce 
as the burning furnace of the king of 
Babylon, she will pass through the midst 
unsinged!” 

Spurred by necessity, and instigated 
by the bosomed hope of yet rescuing his 
hapless child, Walter hailed the hour of 
departure with something like thankful¬ 
ness : he besought the prayers of the 
church, and he left in the hands of the 
pastor-abbot, a rule of conduct, should. 

B 3 Heaven 
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Heaven so will, that Matilda, escaping 
the trammel, sought again the shelter 
of lier home. It was a written docu¬ 
ment, penned with zeal and trust; and 
first greeting her with paternal love and 
pious benediction, it bid her hasten with 
all speed to the tendered guardianship 
of the duchess Constantia; there to tarry 
in fitly fellowship, until his death or 
glory, shoidd cast a deeper shade or 
brighter ray upon her fortune. 

Passing o’er his brief sojourn in the 
court of the duchess Constantia, his dire 
explanation of his successless mission, 
his joy in the safety, and comfort, and 
gratitude of the orphan Margaret—we 
tarry not again until after the successful 
siege of the castle of Loches, until the 
whole of Touraine was added to the 
conquests of the French arms: then 
passing over the brief truce obtained, by 
the interposition of the pope Innocent 
the Third—nor dwelling for a moment, 
on the strifes and merciless persecutions 

of 
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of intolerant zeal, known in the sangui¬ 
nary croisade, preached and prosecuted 
by the pope’s mandate against the Albi- 
genses—we pitch our tent, and collect 
our forces, in the vicinity of Damme, 
eager, sanguine, and confiding; await¬ 
ing but the order of embarkation, to re¬ 
alize the dream of invasion, to carry fire 
and sword into the home territories of 
the false and perfidious John. But that 
God, who to the prayers of the pious 
Abraham, promised mercy to a populous 
city, in the 'approved righteousness of 
ten; that God, willed not a whole na¬ 
tion to bleed, through the turpitude of 
one single sinner: besides, the early su¬ 
premacy of that naval valour, which for 
whole centuries has stamped 

“ All British ground which lies under the ocean,” 

waited but the season to erect its grow¬ 
ing fame; and the destruction of the 
French navy,lyingin the road of Damme, 
consisting of seventeen hundred sail, sud- 
B 4 denly 
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denly and ably attacked by the English 
fleet, under the command of the earls of 
Salisbury and Boulogne, gave to here¬ 
after ages the bright earnest of its future 
and its still brighter triumphs. 

But though Walter was the last man 
who ever drew sword to turn in the face 
of a foe, strong and imperious necessity 
bore him wounded and bleeding in the 
simultaneous rush who fled before the 
depopulating strides of the victorious 
English: and passing rapidly over the 
return of Philip Augustus, his burning 
the city of Damme, plundering Bruges, 
sacking Lisle, and departure out of 
Flanders:—for in the page of romance, 
events lose their order, and dates be¬ 
come subservient to circumstances—we 
next find the father of Matilda, signa¬ 
lized by his intrepidity, by the favour 
of the viscount de Thouars, and by the 
mysterious signet, the gift of the un¬ 
known palmer,—immediately in the 
train of the earl of Dreux, summoned by 

king 
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king Philip into Brittany, to oppose the 
advance of the king of England, who, 
with a mighty force, landing at Rochelle, 
and crossing Poitou, had reduced many 
parts of Anjou. 

“ Let him come on,” said the buoy¬ 
ant and the youthful prince Louis : “ let 
him come on, my good lords; and by the 
blood of the Capets, we will give him, 
cool courage, and firm steel!” 

“ Ay, and we will give him a grave, 
if God so will it!” And the lord de 
Retel laughed in the lightness of his 
heart. 

“ I would he were now within the 
reach of this good sword !” mused Wal¬ 
ter, sickening at the gay pageant before 
him: for many a plumed crest waved 
in the breeze, and many a gorgeous sym¬ 
bol, sparkling in the rays of the sun, 
gave token of noble bearing—“ I would 
I could now beard this John of England, 
and grapple with him unto death!” 

It was not habitual rancour—-it was 
B 5 the 
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the crowd of indignities, trials, and 
wrongs, heaped at the hands of the 
royal murderer, which, as fuel to the 
flames, Changed the still current of his 
feelings, and turned his blood to gall. 
Walter was a man more sinned against 
than sinning—a man, prone to error, as 
all men are; but impulsive goodness, 
and genuine urbanity, and undeviating 
honour, in the fitful compound of hu¬ 
man inconsistency, counterpoised all its 
common every-day dregs:—he had been 
the slave of circumstances, and he now 
lived the victim of injustice, 

“ What if he dare our “good city of 
Nantes,” remarked the prince; “ shall we 
not give him warm cheer, my lords?” 
and he looked with proud triumph on 
the close ranks of his followers—“ Shall 
we not make the dastard spirit quail, 
who seeks for rule in deeds of murder?” 

“ Marry, will we T exclaimed De'^e- 
tel, " and drive him, halt and limfwg, 
back, to crave a cataplasm at the hlfids 

of 
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of beauty. The pretty Isabel, forsooth, 
will have but sorry pastime!” 

“ Fit meet for the traitress,” said the 
count d’Eu. “ I would her heart be 
tom with the like thorns she scatters in 
my brother’s pathway! I pray of her 
no more, my lord: the name of Isabel is 
poison to me.” 

“ Think you, she fashions not her own 
scourge?” asked DeRetel; “ think you, 
the jewelled diadem always retains its 
brightness? What if we could pierce 
within her closet—what if we could dive 
within her heart——” 

“ A woman’s heart!” interrupted the 
count, and he spoke with irony and ran¬ 
cour—“ a woman’s heart, forsooth, like 
unto a woman’s face, is full of trick and 
subtilty! From the cradle to the grave, 
she loves to cozen, to torment, and to 
destroy. On my soul, I would trust my 
body with the crocodile, rather than my 
peace in the hands of woman.” 

“ Beshrew me,” resumed De Retel 
B 6 “ but 
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but yours is a bold spirit to wage war 
with the charming sex! I would rather 
live and die their dupe, if it should 
chance so.” And then he turned to 
prince Louis, and spoke again of the ad¬ 
vance of king John, scoffed at the tame 
submission of the English, and marvell¬ 
ed how men could be found to wed their 
fortunes to such a leader. 

Walter was all ear: for though torn 
in the strife of warring passions, and 
writhing beneath the smart of festering 
ills, the propinquity of his mortal foe, 
rousing from the deep absorption of pri¬ 
vate sorrow, gave all his hopes to venge¬ 
ance. 

“ The native bond betwixt the mo¬ 
narch and the subject, resolves the seem¬ 
ing inconsistency,” observed the%)unt 
d’Eu. “ Men, born and reared to quiet 
calm submission, know not how to snap 
the rivet. It must be oppression, per¬ 
severing systematic oppression, which 
goads to wild revolt.” 


“ Then 
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“ Then be the revolt speedy ! be the 
revolt effectual!” exclaimed the baron 
Fitz-Walter, a nobleman, who accused 
of treason, had fled from England, and 
leagued himself with the forces of France. 
“ If aggression holds forth one single 
plea, be the subjects of John of England 
absolved of all offence. God-wot, my 
lords, he labours for his own debase¬ 
ment! Odious alike in all his bearings, 
his insolence, his tyranny, and his im¬ 
positions, drive to the headlong leap of 
desperation.” 

“ Yet still he moves with thousands 
in his train,” said the lord de Retel; 
“ still he wields the sceptre of his great¬ 
ness.” 

“ He moves a blight upon the hopes, 
updh the peace, upon the prosperity of 
a whole nation,” quick rejoined Fitz- 
AValter; “ a blast upon a reeking world; 
a commissioned bolt from heaven, to ra¬ 
vage and destroy.” 

“ Power,” remarked the count d’Eu, 

“ unless 
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“ unless tempered with moderation and 
with justice, is as a limed twig to snare 
the soul: leading from crime to crime, 
from enormity to enormity, it leaps all 
barrier, and tramples on all law. Pow¬ 
er--” 

« Ay, for a season,” significantly in¬ 
terrupted the baron Fitz-Walter: “ but 
where is the surety for a tyrant’s safety ? 
—where the bond to indemnify from vi¬ 
olence ? Not in the heart of the sub¬ 
ject : for oppression, loosening the link, 
destroys the mighty chain of social com¬ 
pact ; oppression, wantonly, wilfully en¬ 
forced, is as hot breath to tlie igniting 
fire of rebellion.” 

“ We lack not the aid of rebellion,” 
exclaimed the dauntless prince Louis : 
“ here, upon our own ground, we lack 
nbughtxave opportunity. Let him come 
on, and try the mettle of our nature!” 

As he spoke, his eye glanced with ex¬ 
ultation o’er his followers, and his look 
and his smile tokened defiance. Alas ! 

he 
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he dreamt not the insufficiency of hu¬ 
man strength; he dreamt not the futi¬ 
lity of human dependence ! Dizzy in 
the springtide of youth, And health, and 
promise, he dreamt not the reflux of that 
tide, which now—as some gay bark, 
with all her pennons floating in the 
breeze—bore him on his prosperous for¬ 
tune : the lesson of dependence he had 
yet to learn ; that lesson, which adversi¬ 
ty brings home, even to the hearts of 
princes! 

In a season like the present. When the 
firebrand of war, ravaging the fair fields 
of France, trampled down her vineyards, 
and laid waste all her promises, Walter 
had no heart for war’s mimic games. 
He sickened at the tilt and the revel; 
lie shrank away from the light hilarity 
and sportive 5 ests of the thoughtless and 
the happy; nursing the cares of a mind 
fraught with care, forgetting the trials 
of the past in the anxieties of the pre- 
sent-rfor time had shed no light on the 

dark 
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dark tale of Matilda’s disappearance— 
though attached to the forces command¬ 
ed by the earl of Dreux, and diligent in 
the discharge of his military duties, in 
the hours of relaxation, when lighter 
sports prevailed, his mind was given to 
the conjured sorrows of his absent child; 
his aim, his study, his ability, how to 
pierce the mystery, and drag the hid¬ 
den secret into light. Often had O’Car¬ 
roll been dispatched on errands of es¬ 
pial, to explore, almost without clue, 
every whisper gathering into rumour, 
every tale which gallantry and knight- 
errantry fashioned ; but though the 
Quixotic spirit of the age furnished 
many a wild romance; though many a 
damsel sighed in durance, and many a 
doughty knight gloried in his bonds and 
in his spells, the parental heart reaped 
nought of solace. As the dove, wander¬ 
ing o’er the troubled face of the waters, 
O’Carroll ever returned to the expectant 
presence of his master, without one sin¬ 
gle 
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gle olive-leaf savouring of hope: all was 
desolation and dreariness : the flood had 
indeed passed over the garner of his pro¬ 
mise, and barrenness and emptiness pre¬ 
vailed. 

Not once, in all the busy fluctuations 
of his fortune, since exchanging his own 
quiet home, for toil, and war, and active 
life, had he encountered the palmer, from 
whose hands he had obtained the signet¬ 
ring, which had gained him the favour 
of the powerful and the great: his bro¬ 
ther too, was swept from earth, or cap¬ 
tured in the train of the earl de la 
Marche; for that nobleman, in a chance 
skirmish with the English, had fallen 
into the hands of his relentless foe: 
nought then remained to the unhappy 
Walter, save interest in the well-being 
of his adopted charge; and sometimes, 
like a winter sunbeam, gleaming amid 
ice and snow, would the remembered 
benefits and the heartfelt gratitude of 
the absent Margaret, chequer the deep 

blank 
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blank of his prospects. An agent in the 
hands of Heaven, he had placed her in 
security, above the pressure of want and 
woe; and though she had changed with 
the ever-shifting fortunes of her royal 
protectress; sometimes in her own du¬ 
chy of Brittany; sometimes flying be¬ 
fore the advance of her enemies; some¬ 
times in the court of Philip Augustus : 
—for still did France veil a war of inter¬ 
est and peculation beneath the high- 
sounding plea of generous assumption of 
the wrongs of others :—she was safe— 
she was comparatively prosperous ; sha¬ 
ring the smiles of the ducliess Constan- 
tla, and living, perchance, to brighter 
days, and more substantial happiness. 

“ God be praised, I have shed joy in 
the path of one Margaret!” thought 
Walter, softening almost to tears. “ Per¬ 
chance, had ray own wedded Margaret 
—had our own cherub Margaret, been 
spared me, in their paths I might have 
shed gall. Wretch! wretch, that I am! 

my 
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my destiny has been the ruin of my 
whole race.” 

The approach of O’Carroll varied not 
the colour of his musings: it was but 
shifting from woe to woe ; for his gaunt 
form, seen through the gloom of twi¬ 
light, recalled the hour of first encoun¬ 
ter in the streets of Angers—his pilot¬ 
ing to the desolate tower;—and quick 
followed, the horrors of the storm, and 
all the despair, and all the death-strug¬ 
gles of Symmachus O’Chahargy. The 
start of Walter was as the start of one 
crossed by the fiend of evil destiny; 
again did the strange concatenation of 
events bleach his cheek to clay; again 
did he stagger back, as though the ac¬ 
knowledged murderer lay befi)re him. 

“ ’Tis I—’tis Conner O’Carroll, your 
honour. I come, craving counsel; for I 
am after hunting one friar Dennis, who 
holds the keystone of the lady Marga¬ 
ret’s fortune.” 

“ Friar Dennis,” repeated Walter, 

and 
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and he pressed his hand on his forehead, 
to collect his scattered thoughts. 

“ Ay, by St. Patrick, friar Dennis ! He 
shrived the soul of a sinner, just twenty 
months back, here, in this very city of 
Nantes. Speed me, I pray your honour, 
and I shall catch him, now, before he 
sails for Palestine.” 

“ Friar Dennis, of Mellifont Abbey, 
in the county of Louth ?” asked Wal¬ 
ter ; and so wild, and so mournful was 
the thrill of recollection, that it flooded 
his eyes in tears. 

“ Evil betide me!” said O’Carroll, 
mournfully, “ I am always marring 
where I would mend. Your honour, I 
have just caught scent of one friar Den¬ 
nis ; but whether of Mellifont Abbey, 
or whether of Louth, or whether even 
of dear Ireland, by the powers, I know 
not!” 

At any other moment Walter had 
smiled at the simplicity of O’Carroll; 
now, alas! a smile had been mockery to 

his 
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his feelings : every warring passion rose 
and rioted within him; grief, and in¬ 
dignation, and despair: the isle of his 
birth—the cherished cradle of his infancy 
—the dear home of his happiest hours, 
was the spot interdicted, was the spot 
hemmed in from approach—guarded 
with jealous hate, and menaced with the 
forfeit of ignominious death. Oh, what 
a string of misery, outrage, and horror, 
grew out of time’s dark shadows! A 
few brief years, and from splendor arid 
power—like unto the plunge of the sul¬ 
tan of Egypt, in the mystic tub of the 
Chec Cahabaddin—his transition had 
been want, and peril, and woe: from af¬ 
fluence he had passed almost to mendi¬ 
city ; from the rule of others, to the 
drudgery of manual toil! 

“ ’Tis a dark picture, yet is the mo¬ 
ral salutary,” mused Walter, “ for it 
speaks the emptiness of human trust.’’ 
And then he struggled down the load 
within, and strove to fashion his thoughts 

to 
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to the immediate subject which agitated 
the well-meaning O’Carroll. “ I would 
learn further of this friar Dennis,” he 
said : “ be brief, and give me the clear 
story.” 

“ Truth will I, clear as the sun in the 
heavens. This friar Dennis, your ho- 

hour-By St. Patrick, and I am after 

believing the selfsame friar Dennis who 
shrived and who holds the shrift of my 
dead master; for they have both de£ilt 
out the selfsame penance, and that speaks 
them to be one and the selfsame man— 
just twenty months back, was here, in 
this city of Nantes, tarrying with the 
brothers of St. Nicholas.” 

“ Proceed, O’Carroll, I lack proof.” 

“ Ay, and you shall have proof, strong 
as certainty. A friend, an acquaintance, 
a dweller here in Nantes, just twenty 
months back was sore laden with a bleed¬ 
ing conscience:—he was an artisan, your 
honour; and artisans are not always 
over scrupulous in matters of conscience. 

Well* 
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Well, he was very sick, and he needs go • 
to confess; and his penance was the like 
penance awarded my late master.—For 
nine whole years, each and every morn¬ 
ing, at the tolling of the ave-bell, was 
he to repeat, nine times, the entire salu¬ 
tation of our lady, Ave-Maria gratia: 
—at six of the morning clock, nine Ave- 
Marias :—at twelve of the noon clock, 
nine Ave-3larias :—and at six of the 
even clock, nirie Avc-Marias. Well, 
your honour, this selfsame penance, of 
which I closely questioned, was given 
by a wayfaring monk sojourning in the 
•onvent of St. Nicholas, and the monk 
was called friar Dennisand when I 
visited the convent of St. Nicholasr^for 
I have sifted it to the very bottom—this 
fnar Dennis had slipped away for Pales¬ 
tine : and now I would be after follow¬ 
ing this friar Dennis, and craving for 
the confession of one Symmac^ius O’Cba- 
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“ And if you could overtake him, 
O’Carroll, what then ?” 

“ Why then—” and pleasure burnt 
upon his cheek, and brightened in his 
eye—“ I should be serving the good and 
the beautiful Margaret.” 

“ ’Tis a wild chase,” said Walter, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Arrah ! and I would be the wild 
goose to follow it,” quick rejoined O’Car¬ 
roll. " Speed me, I pray you ; and 
may I be burnt for a heretic, your ho¬ 
nour, if I suffer one Dennis to pass with¬ 
out questioning!” 

“ But twenty months,” observed Wal¬ 
ter, wondering at the wildness of the en¬ 
terprise : “ and how to follow, and whi¬ 
ther to steer your course.” 

, “ Age is stiff-jointed,” eagerly replied 
O’Carroll; “ and friar Dennis was bound 
to many a religious house in his route 
to Marseilles. Now, your honour, with 
God’s good grace—” and the certainty 
of success glowed in every feature—“ I 

will 
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will be after calling at every religious 
house betwixt here and Marseilles, and 
query whether I tread not upon his 
heels.” 

“ What though you tread upon his 
heels even to the water’s edge,” said 
Walter—“ Alas! my poor fellow^ should 
it prove so, think of the disappointment, 
the risk, and the labour.” 

“ The disappointment, your honour, 
might go wellnigh to try one’s spirit: 
for the risk, forsooth, I have light heels 
and a firm heart: and for the labour- 
holy St. Patrick! in the service of a 
friend, I value labour no mone than I 
value a brass farthing. Speed me, I pray 
you, on the venture; and betide what 
may, my conscience will be the lighter.” 

“ On such an errand, and in such a 
season of turmoil and blood,” mused 
Walter; then giving words to thought, 
and shuddering as he spoke—“ What if 
I speed you to your death ?” 

“We must aU die,” ^d O'Carroll; 
VOL. II. c and 
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and though twilight had deepened into 
night, and the scene and the stillness 
was wdemn, his voice lost not its firm¬ 
ness. “ The mort-cloth, your honour, 
may tend me here, as well as on my mis¬ 
sion : and, by the saints, I had rather 
march and meet the foe, than tarry till 
he overtake me!” 

“ ’Tis an ill theme for banter,” said 
Walter, gravely. “ Man lives in death, 
O'Carroll; and his strongest hold is, thin 
and weak as the silkworm’s line.” 

“ Banter, your honour! By the mass, 
and I am as ill fitted for banter, as a 
lanab in the fangs of the tiger ! God’s 
truth! banter and I are sworn foes ; if 1 
chance laugh (»i the one side my mouth, 
woe come after, I am sure to cry cm 
t'other! No—I have had no heart 
&rr banter^ since 1 quitted dear little Im- 
land.” 

Walter groaned aloud: it was the 
chord, the vibrath^ chord to all bis sra-- 
xows; and though touched by a nuidom 

haod» 
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hand, jet did he writhe beneath the 
chastening. Quick recorering himseif 
—“ I would not curb your spirit, my 
honest friend, or infect you with my 
morbid fancies^ Holy Heaven! the name 
of Ireland, is as oil on consuming, fire; 
the dream of Ireland, as a deathblow to 
my fortitude.” 

“ Worse luck!” exclaimed O’CarroU, 
“ for dearly do I love to talk of Ireland: 
but we will sink even Ireland, your ho^ 
nour, if it gall your green woiindsi And 
now for friar Dennis; for I lack but a 
Qod-speed, to start with the first cock¬ 
crow.” 

“ And when you return, O’Carroll,” 
asked Walter, “ should the elianees Of 
war have called me hence, or have cra¬ 
dled me beneath the sward, what fresh 
course of fortune will you adventure ?” 

O’Carroll mused for a moment, then 
hastily drawing his band aoross his eyes 
—.H The Jezabel!” he imumraied—^ I’lJ 
have nought dse to do with her, she 
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play such scurvy tricks. Arrah! for¬ 
tune, your honqur ! By the powers, it 
will be evil fortune to me! No—no, 
the like never yet befell a true Christian: 
and so, by your leave, we will meet here 
in Nantes, and unriddle friar Dennis to¬ 
gether.” 

“ May it prove so!” sighed Walter, 
long after he had lost sight of his faith¬ 
ful follower; yet was there a feeling 
within, an ice-chilling forebodence, a 
presentiment of trial to come; or, was 
it, that calamity had lain a hand so hea¬ 
vy on him, that he could picture nought, 
save endurance and persecution! 

On the third day-dawn of O’Carroll’s 
absence, ere yet 

“ The fiery st:enks with purple beams, 

Dispersed the shadows of the misty night,” 

a wild tumult, gathering in the suburbs, 
banished rest from every warrior-breast: 
an alarm-signal from the out-posts pro¬ 
claimed the advance of an enemy, and 

the 
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the hated name of John of England, like 
a scathing blast from heaven, panic- 
struck the inhabitants of Nantes. 
Nought was heard, save the shrill bray¬ 
ing of the trumpets; nought seen, save 
busy troops of men and horses, gather¬ 
ing for the fray. Prince Louis, awaken¬ 
ing from the beamy dream of youth and 
happiness, buckled on his war-gear. It 
was military ardour, it was the thirst for 
conquest, the heart-yearnings for renown, 
which gave him, an eye so bright, and 
a step so buoyant! It was Fame, 
wreathed in laurels, and tending to im¬ 
mortality, which swelled so high in the 
mailed breast of all his gay contempora¬ 
ries ! Not so with Walter: vengeance 
burnt upon his cheek; vengeance bra¬ 
ced his nerves to iron: the hour had 
wellnigh dawned, the pined-for hour, to 
bring his wrongs to issue; and never 
did soul more dearly crave for ought of 
earthly bearings than his to measure 
sword with the usurper John. 

c 8 Day 
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Day gradually advancing, and diaol- 
ptting every wreathy vapour, bright- 
•ned the rich suburbs and far-spread¬ 
ing country. The Loire sparkled be¬ 
neath the refulgent sunbeams, and 
scarce rippling in the breeze of heaven, 
bore on its glassy bosom, the mild 
freightage of a cloudless sky : all in na¬ 
ture was placid harmony and bland con¬ 
tent ; all with man, riot and confusion: 
it was a striking contrast; yet it passed 
unnoted on the mind, like many a con¬ 
trast, as striking and as flagrant. 

Cries of terror and dismay rote from 
amid the mixed multitude: riiildren 
and women, crowding the streets, hmi- 
died the tales of rumour; and busy oon- 
jcotur^ swj^l^ into reality, and distort^ 
ed into truth, magnified, as in every 
emergency, the real evil. Bang John, 
beading his thousands, bad lain waste 
tile whfde provinee; and each returning 
fcmik furnishing fresh food fior busy eal- 

euiation, 
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cuktioii, confirmed bis advance upon the 
suburbs. 

Spuming at the cold policy of self¬ 
caution, and cased in tlu; adamantine 
Iveastplate of his own courage, prince 
Louis smiled at the implied danger; and 
collecting around him his taave band, 
gorgeous in the ensignias of his high 
birth, stood in the midst, eager for pre¬ 
eminence, and panting to head the van 
of hazard. Fresh sounds gathered, and 
fresh tumults rose. Was it the blast of 
trumpets in the distance?—or was it the 
mere coinage of a fervid fency ? Cer¬ 
tain it is, it quickened his even pulse, 
and blew to flame his warrior spirit. 

“ Betake thee to the saddle, my lordi^” 
be ezdaimed: ** the enemy are at our 
gates. On—<H), fiw victory! The grea- 
tec the numbers, the greater the glory?* 
Then, with (me bound, he crossed hit 
war-horse, and waving high his snow- 
plumed casque, the next instant, saw 
Imn gallc^ing over the bridgev outrinrip- 
c- 4 phig 
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ping the fleetest, and daring the brunt of 
hostile swords. 

Although time has enwrapped in his 

dark mantle the minutias of that distant 

« 

period, history records the bridge of 
Nantes as the scene of prince Louis’s 
capture and humiliation; w'hen, too 
venturous, and too eager, spurred by 
the concomjtant rashness of youth, he 
sought to beard the foe, and fell amid, 
the toil of strength and numbers. His¬ 
tory speaks also of many of his followers 
perishing by the sword:—and though 
perhaps it enumerates not that same 
Walter so prominent in our present me¬ 
moir—still, as that same Walter lived 
signalized and marked in the early an¬ 
nals of the thirteenth century, the flight 
of romance becomes admissible, in num¬ 
bering him—^not among the sMn—but 
amcmg the victims of that day of disas- 
tor! 

Walter was the firet to track the foot¬ 
steps of his royal leadar, and he grasped 

the 
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the sword, the prized gift of the viscount 
de Hautefort, and he felt a thousand 
hearts swelling in his brave bosom, when 
the trumpets sounded a charge. Glan¬ 
cing over the well marshalled ranks of 
the, foe, he encountered not the adver¬ 
sary he sought; for it was not the king 
of England—it was one high in the ser¬ 
vice of the king of England, who met 
the brunt of prince Louis’s rash ardour. 
The next instant, and like the dark and 
rolling waves of ocean, one universal 
fray prevailed;—the next, and earth’s 
green bed was strewed with heroes: 
malice and party-hate grappled unto 
death ; and every warrior-sword, gleam¬ 
ed “ ferrible, as the streaming meteor of 
night.” Walter felt not the smart of 
many gushing wounds; he felt nought 
save the hope of conquest: his helm was 
bruised and battered; his corselet hack¬ 
ed in twain; yet did he fight like Os- 
sian’s heroes: “ he strode in blood; he 
stood like a rock in the midst of a roar- 
c 5 ing 
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ins s’Wnop tiU the shout of viotoiy 
roie in the capture of prinoe Loui»» till 
nanrtal faintueaa steeped all hia i^ttltiet, 
did he drop upon the bloodrstained 
earth, as powerless, and as uneoBack>us, 
as those, who with the monaing light, 
had arisen in vigour; but whose light, 
and whose vigour, was now set, and 
fuenched in death. 


CHAPTER II. 


** .-III,, -Lii« th® Sreatb of peatHenco, 

W«r’8 woorge «wiue «t| thpt it re^a 

a land, cursed as the theatre of ww, 
tK3ro,. and distracted* wd rent wi^ tux^ 
vofM, deiM^ulated by the aword* ^ d*' 
solated by fire tuadKpartyrhatei not evfu 
the s^ctuaryfdf reli^o» S#, 
cute against the n;^ and infiniitn pm® 

siona 
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SH>na of men; like an overwhebmog 
flood, breaking down eveiy dam, and 
sweeping away every barrier, foaming, 
raging, spurning all of human order, and 
laying waste all of divine ordinance! 

For a season, Matilda knew no cessa* 
tion to her grief, no single balm to her 
anxiety and her terror; the night waned 
amaong strangers and in tears, in bitt<Nr 
reflection and in woe^fraxight anticipah 
tion; for life seemed despoiled of every' 
oolourb^, and futurity uncheered \ 
one single ray, diequering the darkened ^ 
pmss ’twixt earth and heaven. In vaan 
the pious sisters^ zealous in the cause of , 
graces enjomed eonfornsty and subtaia. 
sion; in vxiii they dwelt on the shallow*' 
ness of sublunary happiness; Matilda 
could only weep; fipr though hew easr 
was open to the homily, her heart bkld 
baiea& the probe. Yotuig m yenrs^ 
and untotored by Bairfortune-~4)r tcKn 
auiic- the afSEhctioDs of othcas cowes aot 
home to our own bosaia«-<-afae ha4 

c 6 to 
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to learn, for the better exercise of her 
faith, that oft. 


** --All-pitying Heaven, 

Scvcie in mercy, chastenetli in love;” 

she had yet to learn, that at best, by 
gentle and almost imperceptible grada¬ 
tions, the links in the great chain of hu¬ 
man life become loosened, and our hold 
upon earth and earthly things, shallow, 
and perishable, and unsubstantial, as 
ourselves! She had yet to learn, that 
“ born to trouble as the sparks fly up¬ 
wards,” the warfare of our spirits, and 
the trials of our fortitude, cleansing and 
purifying from the dross of flesh, fits it 
for the change of hereafter blessedness ! 
What was it, that the morning-sun was 
cloudless, that its beams, piercing the 
storied panes of the chapel, shone, as if 
in mockery, on the altar which had sanc¬ 
tified the pledge of her virgin faith ! 
Alas! the bridegroom was far distant; 
and the lovely bride, like some melan¬ 
choly 
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choly ringdove wailing its mate, could 
only sigh forth her plaint, and brood, 
almost to madness, on the strange colour 
of her destiny. 

The little cell in which she had sought 
sanctuary, subordinate to the rich mo¬ 
nastery of'St. Claire, was tenanted by 
six solitary sisters, 

“ I he uorlii tbrgctling, by the world 

and weaned from every terrestrial call¬ 
ing, and dedicating life and strength to 
offices of holiness, and living in prayer, 
in penance, and in peace, they could yet 
weep for others’ woe, and pity those 
whom the storms of adverse fate most 
desolated. 

“ What boots it, whether in trial or 

»jr- • ' 

in joy, we toil out an inheritance of 
grace ?” asked the gentle sister Clarisse, 
leading into the garden, and striving to 
lure the mourner from the contempla-' 
tion of her sorrows. " The fevered' 
dream of life, my poor diild, is soon' 

ended. 
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ended, wbeth^ the cold heart,^ stilled in 
death and cradled in earth, beat in the 
sunshine or in the shadow; nay,” and 
she tried to smile, “ I know not W'hethCT 
shadow he not the better suiting of the 
tarain; for adversity thaw-s the ice which 
prosperity too often scatters.” 

Alas! sister,” and Matilda sighed 
heavily, " however it prove so, the lesson 
is hard to learn.” 

** ReMon, and reflection, and religion, 
will naake the lesson easy,” rejoined the 
nun. In the world, we are the daves 
of our own feelings, hunting after sha¬ 
dow, and wearing out youth and health 
in the mere chase;•in the world, we 
spurn what is offered, and crave for what 
is witWi^; w« are blind to our own 
good, and dull to our own interest; 

“ Clod wot I hove seen little of the 
owdd,” interrupted Matilda, “ rad att I 
cmvois peace" 

And would you model your own 

peace?” 
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peace?” queatioaed the 8wter^“ would 
you faAion your own destiny ?—-would 
you take poison to your bosom, and woo 
the heaviest curse entailed on man ?—■ 
‘ He gave thena their own desire: there- 
ibre thdr days did he consume in vanity, 
and their years in trouble.” 

Not so, sister. I would e^ out the 
blessing, in lowliness of spirit, in hunai* 
lity and prayer.” 

Be the prayer accepted P’ piously 
pronounced the nun—be the blessing 
vouchsafed!” 

Matilda looked up, and her own pas 
turbed heart felt to imbibe the quietude, 
and submission. Mid reliance, wbn^ 
spoke in every feature of the holy Cla- 
risse. Her veil, floating Mice a darkened 
eloud, half shadowed ber fordiead; bee 
mild eyes raised to heaven: oare^ 
not yeaia^ idoughed deep flntows: 
her feee was pale with lariat fere wad 
mi^^t watclM»g; yet did meric and 
If^rimate devotiiMi, impact anrii knly 

zeal. 
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zeal, such perfect trust, such unmurmur¬ 
ing quiescence, that, as a radiating glo¬ 
ry, it bore the earnest of hereafter hea¬ 
ven! 

“ Once,” she resumed, heedless of the 
interest she elicited, “ I bled beneath 
the seeming scourge—I weakly rebelled 
against the ordinations of Heaven ; but 
now, the trials of my youth appear but 
the salutary chiding of mercy. I can 
revise them; I can dwell upon them, 
and bless the hand which dealt out the 
chastening; for every pang I have felt, 
every woe I have mourned, was but the 
gradual weaning of the spirit from the 
delusions and snares of the world.” 

“ Ah, would I could think like you! 
would I could act like you!” sighed Ma¬ 
tilda. “ But my heart, sister, feels lone 
and tempest-tossed; my heart-” 

“ Religion will still the tempest,” in¬ 
terrupted the nun ; " religion will calm 
every rough rude breaker. Often has it 
poured consolation upon the bleeding 

wounds 
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wounds of my spirit, and been as my 
towering rock of dependence, when all 
of earthly hope has failed. Go with me 
to chapel, my poor child: kneel with 
me at the foot of the blessed cross; cast 
your burden on the redeem ng love of a 
crucified Saviour; and the green wounds 
will become healed, and the grace to en¬ 
dure and to submit will be vouchsafed.” 

But though Matilda found consola¬ 
tion in the Christian piety and meek 
conciliation of the sister Clarisse; though 
she walked with her in the garden, and 
prayed with her in the chapel, and aided 
her in many an imposing rite of faith; 
still the slow flight of the long, long 
days, brought a renewal of care and 
thought: grief preyed upon her bloom, 
and anxiety aggravated every ill, which 
war, and circumstances, and adverse &te 
could threaten. A whole week had 
waned since the bridegroom had fled 
from the altar, and still was she doomed 
to the goadings of suspense; still did 

she 
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$he watch and wait in vain: no messen¬ 
ger gladdened the lone season: no breath 
of busy rumour, no single intimation of 
« world beyond, varied the still mono¬ 
tony of cloisteral seclusion:—all which 
might have passed—all which had pass¬ 
ed, was shut out: news of her father- 
news of her mysterious lover—news, to 
make glad, or to make sick the heart, 
was alike withheld. It was a melan¬ 
choly blank in her short life; a blank, 
perhaps, more trying than active sorrow; 
for active sorrow brings with it the ne¬ 
cessity for exertion, whereas, the stilly 
poison of suspense, sapping, and corro¬ 
ding, renders blunt and flat all of native 
energy. 

Another and another day dawned and 
closed, and alternately was Matilda sunk 
into listless inaction or goaded to the 
mad stretch of desperation: now, pray¬ 
ing for mortality’s last rest of earth; and 
now, broiling on the venture of 
her abiding place, and daring all the h<xw 

rors 
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ror# of distance and war;—not in search 
of the husband whose very name was 
unknown, but in search of that distant 
home, from which she had been so fatal¬ 
ly deluded:—there, perchance, to gain 
tidings of her father, or to crave counsel 
at the hands of the white monks of Cis- 
teaux. 

It was a wild and a visionary project, 
yet did she mentally pursue it, until the 
liazard seemed as nought, and the ven¬ 
ture but the mere calling of duty.—“ It 
is but fitting the sluggard should awa¬ 
ken,” she exclaimed, eager to win the 
sister Clarisse to her interest. “ Who 
knows,” and a fearful shudder crept ovar 
her, “ whether this long, long slumber, 
has not called down the judgment f 
And then she explained her deliverance 
finm the power of De Mauleon, and h^ 
ealm and unmurmuring sojtuim beneath 
the protection of her deliverer. 

The nun listened attentively to every 
intricate winding in her strar^ stcay: 

the 
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t,he arrival of the palmer at the convent 
of St. Mary; his visit to the cottage of 
AValter; his confident assertion that his 
signet-ring would open to the wearer a 
pass even to the presence of the king of 
France:—all alike bespoke him high in 
office and in power:—office and power 
too resolved his easy supremacy over the 
recreant De Mauleon;—and next, his 
hasty marriage stood revealed, in the ex¬ 
treme loveliness of his youthful bride; 
for never was woman fitter fashioned, 

"-To create 

Wonder nnd love in man !” 

But his quick abandonment, and his ab¬ 
sence, and his persevering silence, baffled 
all the conjectures of busy fancy. 

" Strange!” mused the nun ; theh 
speaking aloud her thoughts—“ So wild, 
and so variable, is this world of change, 
that I, who for many years have tenant¬ 
ed a religious cell, ween not how to re¬ 
solve actions and motives.” 

« I 
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“ I can resolve all, in misfortune, in 
overthrow, perchance in death,” and Ma¬ 
tilda burst into tears. 

The Jiun bent over her in sorrowing 
commiseration : the fearful thrges of the 
mourner recalled the trials of her own 
youth; and the tear which swam in her 
eye, bore token, that however the cold 
rules, and colder regimen of the cloister, 
may deaden, they exterminate not the 
feelings of the heart. 

“ I would but seek out consolation in 
the known safety of my dear father,” 
sobbed Matilda—“ I would but tell him 
all of the fearful past; and then—then 

“ And your husband ?” questioned 
the sister Clarisse. “ Should he return 
—should he crave you at our hands ?” 

Matilda looked up: that name, that 
electric name, awakened the blush and 
the smile; but the blush and the smile, 
and the momentary kindling of hope, 
vanished ; like the lightning. 


“ Which 
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“ Which doth ceaie to be. 

Ere one can say it lightens.” 

“ Alas! alas!” she faltered, “ I may 
chance see him no more,” 

“ And you may chance be happy with 
him,” eageriy resumed the nun; “ and 
you may chance surmount all of this 
world’s ill, iiist to me, poor child, and 
learn to estimate that blessed cbanca” 
She smothered down a sob—she raised 
her shadowy hand to brush away a blind¬ 
ing tear—then mastering her feelings: 
“ Like you, I once loved, and was be¬ 
loved,” she pursued. “ I approached 
the altar with a worshipped bridegroom: 
favoured by Heaven and by man, I felt 
to have no wish ungratified—I glanced 
around with exultation in ray heart—1 
met his eye of love, and my brain grew 
dizzy with o’erflowing happiness. Per¬ 
haps 1 was too confident; perhaps 1 had 
forgotten our slim—slim thread of life. 
Like you, 1 saw him in health and 
strength; like you, 1 heard the vow Con¬ 
secrated :— 
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secrated; — but — unlike you,” and her 
voice was broken, and her features grew 
convulsed, “ I saw him borne a corse 
fiom the altar.” She paused for a mo¬ 
ment, and for a moment did she yield 
to the burst of lingering feeling; tb«i 
slowly dropping lier beads, and inward¬ 
ly praying against the interdicted weak¬ 
ness—“ All this I saw,” she continued, 
“ and yet I live to tell it; all this- 

“ Spare yourself, dear sister,” implored 
the sympathizing Matilda, “ nor teach 
submission by a tax so keen. Oh, yes! 
I do feel grateful for that blessed chance, 
which so wofully contrasts your own sad 
story.” 

“ The reality,” said the nun, forcing a 
melancholy smile, “ did not kill me: why 
then should I sltrink from the recital? 
Perhaps, bad he lived, my very felicity 
had been the bait to tempt me to my ruin; 
perhaps, I had forgotten to be humUe, to 
be grateful; perliaps, deeper, more irre¬ 
mediable woe had been mine: but no 
matter: ’tis reality I would narrate; it 
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is the past ill, tending to shew your now 
existing ill the lighter. List to me, my 
poor child, and learn to be grateful, learn 
to thank Heaven, that the world is not 
yet quite barren. I had no father, no 
mother, to sooth and to share my sor¬ 
rows : the grave had closed upon them 
both: and standing alone, as it were, 
with every link severed, and a heart 
formed for love, marvel not, that I loved 
one born of eartb, with a love which 
turned despair into madness. Many— 
many winters have desolated creation; 
and many—many summers have re-deck¬ 
ed creation in her own garb of loveli¬ 
ness ; yet well do I remember the tran¬ 
sition from joy to agony. ’ I saw him 
totter and fall—I saw his glazed eye—I 
saw the roses of his cheek give place to 
death’s wan livery—I cast myself beside 
him—I could not speak—I could not 
shriek—I could not shed one tear. All 
my powers were numbed; all ray facul¬ 
ties suspended: a world of lead lay cold 

at 
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at iny heart, yet did my brain burn with 
internal fire. I was mad, quite mad, 
lady; and weeks and itionths passed 
away ere I awoke to reality. But why 
weary with the recapityjation ?—why 
wear away the present hour, with the 
dull slow progress of recovery? I did 
recover to health and to strength; but 
never, never, to peace of mind. The 
world itself seemed changed; for, alas ? 
the jaundiced mind diseases all it looks 
upon : anticipation, that richest balm to 
the wounded spirit, lay buried in the 
grave of my lover: the past was torture; 
the present unblest; the future, uncheer¬ 
ed by one single ray of promise. Mine 
was not the love of the myriad; not the 
love, which glows, and dies, and is for¬ 
gotten : mine, was the love of principle; 
the love, founded upon known worth, 
and reciprocity of feeling; the love, 
which once felt, becomes eternal! What 
was it, that the world sought to lure me 
back into its circles:—my world was the 
VOL. IL D lone 
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lolie sward which closed upon my lover: 
-i-tbere, eluding every eye, and bosom¬ 
ing wild and blessed fancies, did I watch 
the gloaming of twilight, and invoking 
his freed spirit, and piercing the Shadows 
of time and of eternity, did I frame the 
first pure wish of wedding my future 
life to holiness.” 

“ And here,” said Matilda, sympatlfi- 
zing in the tale of early woe, “ has sor¬ 
row’s shaipest thorn been blunted; here, 
has the true estimate of life been elicit¬ 
ed.” 

“ Yes, here,” resumed sister Clarisse, 
and the smile which dilated her features 
was heavenward, “ the true estimate of 
life stands revealed, in faith and in piety ; 
fear here, has the distilled dew of grace 
be«i shed upon my s^Hrit; here, has my 
festering wound been healed.” 

“ Here, you are at peace, you are re¬ 
signed,” observed Matilda, yet wosider- 
Hig, how that peace, how that resigna¬ 
tion, could have adsea. 

“ Say, 
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“ Say, too, and calm and contented, 
and tarrying in glad submiasion the aw- 
fill fiat of human destiny,” replied tlie 
nun. “ Prayer, my child, and occupa¬ 
tion, hlive wrought the miracle. In the 
world, I had hours and days for thought: 
here, I have neitberdays nor iiours of my 
own; devotion, and the duties of my 
calling, rouse me into action : devotion, 
as the sun, dispelling the vapours of 
ideal night; the duties of my calling, 
impressing th? home-lesson, tliat indus¬ 
try and usefulness, as the bee, extracts 
ever its own honey. But hark ! the bdl 
chimes to the even-song: the shadows 
are fast lengthening, and we must to 
chi^l. There, my daughter, cull thou 
the heart’s-balm ; and rise, and serfs thy 
pallet, refreshed and lurmble : sleep w31 
come at thy wooing, and the morning 
sun will find thee fitter fashioned to the 
day’s trial.” 

Matilda fi>ll 0 WQd to the chapel; and 
as she was bidden, in the chapel, at the 
u 2 step 
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step of the altar which had sanctified the 
vow of plighted faith, did she strive to 
lay down the burden of her cares, and 
to gather, in their stead, the peace-yield¬ 
ing balm of grace and faith : there did 
she pray for her father—for her husband 
—for herself—for the destitute and the 
sore-laden—for the sin-bound soul—for 
the bruised and broken spirit—for all 
who were sorrowing and oppressed; and 
she joined in the holy psalmody, and she 
aided in every pious rite, until, as the 
sister Clarisse, she almost began to feel, 
that the trials and travails of earth, like 
unto flitting clouds over a summer sky, 
ripening to fruition, frames and models 
the human mind to every dispensation 
of Divine Providence.—“ And here,” 
she mused, glancing timidly around, 
“ if it be thy will, oh. Saviour of the 
universe! that I wither and die, teach 
me to curb the backslidings of unruly 
nature, and to tutor ray stubborn heart 
to thy inscrutable decree!” 


The 
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The night-breeze scarce waved the 
shrubs and flowers as Matilda sought 
the garden ; she struck into the loneliest 
path, eager to escape the scrutiny of 
eyes, to commune with herself, to sift 
the inward spring of feeling, that whe¬ 
ther to enthusiasm, or whether to a fir¬ 
mer, better source, might be traced, the 
calm she had bosomed in the chapel. If 
to enthusiasm, like every gust of passion, 
it might fade and die, and repentance 
be awakened ; if to true and genuine 
piety, then did the cloister hold forth the 
fittest resting-place. But though Ma¬ 
tilda knew little more of the world than 
if the cloister had indeed been her abi¬ 
ding-place ; though its manners and its 
customs were hid in shade; its virtues, 
all visionary; its vices, summed, in the 
persecution of her father, and the law¬ 
less violence of De Mauleon; still her 
heart turned to the world ; and its ties 
and its associations, glowing in the form 
of her mysterious bridegroom, imparted 
D 3 such 
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Stich gay and brilliant coloorings, snch 
thrilling hopes, and such rainbow fan¬ 
cies, that to forget them, to desert them, 
to muffle them in the shroud of profes¬ 
sion, was an effort, too mighty, a sacri¬ 
fice, too vast for woman’s strength. She 
yielded to the light fantasy; she lured 
the cheating vision ; she threaded the 
mazy pathway, heedless of the waning 
hours: the blessed chance, contrasting 
the woe-fraught story of the sister Cla- 
risse, seen through the fevered medium 
of a buoyant spirit, augured hope and 
bliss; and lulling every fear, and dili¬ 
gently chasing every inquietude, with a 
mind, as calm, as the star-spangled hea¬ 
vens above, she retraced her steps, and 
stealing to her narrow dormitory, soon 
wooed that rest which innocence ever 
bosoms. 

In our progress to the world of sha¬ 
dows, how often does the storm, riding 
on the sunbeam, proclaim the instability 
of all things earthly! how often does the 
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o’erwhelming blast of calamity, crowd¬ 
ing on the vety trance of enjoyment, 
baffle human skill, and human penetra¬ 
tion ! 

Matilda had sunk to sleep in liope, 
but she awakened in wild terror. It 
was not the voice of storm and tempest, 
not the howling of wind, or the roar of 
thunder; but it was a commingling din 
of sounds, discordant, grating, terrific: 
it was loud pummelling, and louder 
shouts, which rang through every corner 
of the holy dwelling. The chamber too 
was filled with suffocating smok^ and a 
lurid ray, quick brightening into flara^ 
gave fearflil meaning to the strange con¬ 
fusion. 

She sprung from her bed of rest; she 
hurried on her clothes; she burst open 
the door; and when she entered the 
gallery, a scorching flame felt to envelop 
her. To pause was death. In such a 
mom«}t, was it nature to pause? Oh 
no! Though a heroine, Matilda was 
D 4 human 
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human nature; and she fled for life, and 
she struggled for life, unconscious whe¬ 
ther that protracted life might tend to 
rejoicing or to anguish. By a low door 
she escaped the burning gallery ; and at 
the instant that she found herself in the 
open air, she heard a piercing shriek, and 
she saw a veiled sister flying from the 
flaming pile. She followed—she gained 
upon her; she heard a second shriek ; 
she saw her totter and fall. It was the 
last shriek—it was the sister Clarisse! 

Convulsed and dying, Matilda sunk 
beside her; and when, mingling with 
the yell of a thousand demons, with a 
fearful crash, the roof and the walls fell 
in—-when a black and shapeless mass 
alone remained of the late peaceful fane 
to holiness, the nun, struggling, half 
raised herself. “ The miserable rem¬ 
nant ! the sole wreck!” she ejaculated; 
then closing her eyes, to shut out the 
reeky desolation—“ Mighty Jesu! oft- 
times tremendous in mercy, oft times 

merciful 
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merciful in wrath; for a hidden, for a 
blessed cause, hast thou dealt this visita¬ 
tion !” A sickening spasm seized her; 
the shudder of death chilled her stiffen¬ 
ing limbs ; she dropped her head on the 
bosom of Matilda; yet still did the spirit 
struggle. “ Thy will, be to thy erring 
creature, law !” she gasped out. 
“ Through fire—through violence, be 
the pass to thy presence !” She clasped 
the hand of her terrified supporter; she 
pressed it tighter and tighter; she look¬ 
ed up, and a smile, wintry and faint, il¬ 
lumined her features, and a bright and a 
dying gleam gathered in her eye. Sud¬ 
denly her hand relaxed its pressure; her 
head sunk back ; and in one deep-drawn 
sigh, her freed spirit winged to its kin¬ 
dred angels. 

No tear bedewed the cheek of Matil¬ 
da ; no cry escaped her: strangely calm, 
she felt wound to ought of earthly vicis¬ 
situde, to ought of human daring : she 
heard the shouts of triumph, the jar of 
D 5 com- 
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commingling voices, the tramp of feet; 
and even when an armed host crowded 
into the garden, desperately firm, she 
continued holding the breathless corse of 
the departed nun. 

“ — — - -Come what, come may, 

Time and tlie hour run ihrongli the rougliest day.’' 


So wrote our immortal bard: and Ma¬ 
tilda ran through that roughest day in 
her life, with a consistency and resolu¬ 
tion, marvellous in her own eyes : it 
dawned upon her, a sojourner in the 
calm cell of religion; it dosed upon her, 
a captive to the arms of an enemy : and 
so wildly rapid had been each fluctua¬ 
tion, that it bore rather the contexture 
of a dream than the chances of every¬ 
day existence. 

The voice and the interference (rf au¬ 
thority had alone stayed the brutal ri¬ 
baldry of the soldiery, when, in the gar¬ 
den, loudly descanting on har beauty, 
they would have tom her from the cold 

clay 
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clay she supported. She looked up, and 
she beheld a tall stranger, hastily ap¬ 
proaching, whose jewelled cap, and wa¬ 
ving plume, spoke him noble. The 
soldiers broke way, and the stranger 
doffed his cap in token of respect; yet 
when his eye fell upon the wan face of 
the departed nun, he shuddered fearfully 
back. 

“ She is past harm,” said Matilda, 
meekly—“ I would I were as safe!” 

The stranger felt the reproach; he 
placed his hand upon his breast—La¬ 
dy,” he exclaimed, “ you cannot mourn 
the mad havock of intemperance mc^e 
than I mourn it. Worids would I give, 
to restore yon holy dwelling, and its 
harmless inmates; but the scourge of 
war has fellen, and reparation is itopos- 
sible.” 

** A grave,” murmured Matilda, bend¬ 
ing her lips to the cold forehead of the 
sister Clarisse. 

** Yes, a grave, lady, for this departed 
D 6 sister— 
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sister—and for yourself, protection, on 
the honour of an English noble.” 

Matilda led to the spot on which had 
stood the little chapel, but not one. stone 
remained upon another: the aisles, the 
sacristy, the altar, all—all, had yielded to 
the ruthless sweep. 

“ Here, in consecrated ground,” she 
said—“ though all this ground be holy 
—still, in this place, on this spot—” and 
she paused, where so late had stood the 
altar, at which she had plighted her vir¬ 
gin faith to the mysterious palmer. The 
universal ruin felt prophetic of a doom 
of sorrow, and her tears streamed as she 
marked out the narrow grave of the 
nun ;—and heedless of the bitter tax 
upon her own feelings, she saw the earth 
delved, and she saw the earth close upon 
all that was mortal of the departed Cla- 
risse:—then, turning to the noble who 
had upheld her through the trial—“ Ac¬ 
cept my gratitude,” she pronounced, 

“ and 
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“ and be your humanity, sir knight, my 
best pledge of security.” 

” Fear not, lady: never yet has the 
honour of a De Cantilupe been forfeit: 
my word and my sword be your surety. 
Here,” and he forced a smile, “ my call¬ 
ing is rough and ill-favoured; but a sol¬ 
dier’s province is obedience, and disaf¬ 
fection ever draws reprisal.” 

* .par 

“ Dreadful, deadly reprisal !” sighed 
Matilda, glancing o’er the defaced and 
blackened record of human wrath. 

A sudden cloud scared away the smile, 
and the fine features of the lord de Can- 
tilupe, like unto her own, Iwcame grief- 
struck.—“ Not all the usagesf of war can 
familiarize such a wreck,” he feelingly 
exclaimed; “ the human wreck, 1 mean, 
lady and he shuddered, as he bent his 
eye on the new-made grave of the nun. 
“ Holy Mary!” he ejaculated, dashing 
away the starting tear, “ one little half- 
hour had saved all: had I arrived one 
little half-hour earlier, this cell, and its 

pious 
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pious votaries, had been spared, per¬ 
chance to pray for us! But we cannot 
awaken the dead,” striving at compo¬ 
sure, “ neither can we recall the blast of 
a moment: we may lament, and we may 
mourn; and I shall lament, and I shall 
mourn, lady, when the long grass and 
the moss-weed thick mantles these mo¬ 
numents of war. But now of the pre¬ 
sent—I pray you, tax my courtesy.” 
And he questioned of her prospect, and 
named the wish of quick restoring her 
to her family. 

Alas! Matilda’s heart sickened in that 
desolated prospect; the blast of a mo¬ 
ment had blighted all the blossoms of 
pnxnise, had cast her on a wide woiid, 
without shelter, almost without hope.— 
She hesitated; she scarce knew how to 
answer. 

“ Lady," resumed the lord de Canti- 
lupe, " I await your bidding. Name 
the service, and if duty dash with indi¬ 
nation, my care be to subnait you to safe 

and 
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and honourable guardianship: name your 
family, and then-” 

“ War and misfortune have scattered 
my family,” interrupted Matilda. “ On 
earth» my lord, I have no home.” She 
clasped her hands as she spoke; and 
though so young in years, and so rare in 
beanty, she looked as one familiar with 
ill fortune. 

'J^he warrior sank into deep thought, 
then att«itively surveying her fast-fading 
and flushing countenance—“ Through¬ 
out the whole of these distracted pro¬ 
vinces,” he remarked, “ no single haven 
of security remains; other religious 
houses may fall, as this religious house.: 
other victors may not feel compunction. 
Lady,” and every feature beamed with 
the benevoloKje within—“ I have a hi¬ 
ther—a family ; I have a sister, whose 
nature is to feel for others’ woe. Once 
in that asylum, misfortune will not reach, 
persecution will not harm you.” 

“ Oh! that I were now in that asy¬ 
lum !” 
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lum !” exclaimed Matilda; “ that I were 
now safe from the storms and the perils 
of the world !” 

“ I take you at your word, lady,” quick 
rejoined the lord de Cantilupe; “ and soon 
transferred to gentler keeping, will my 
sister Millicent chase every tear.” 

From that instant no time was yield¬ 
ed to thought: preparation and execu¬ 
tion were as one; hurrying from the 
scene of conflagration and outrage, at 
Rochelle — where king John and his 
youthful queen Isabel sojourned in tri¬ 
umph at a few brief conquests—consign¬ 
ed by the lord de Cantilupe to the pro¬ 
tection of an old and tried vassal of his 
house, Matilda embarked on the dancing 
wave; and swayed by a destiny, as fickle 
as the dancing wave which bore her, lost 
sight of the shores of France, and soon 
exchanged them for the then as troubled 
shores of England. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ Tlion^'lj dark, as llic truuhletl face of tlie deej.i, 

Be ail of Ijere; there lurks a ray, 

In conscious worih, to qualify the .storm.” 

Every one who reads the annals of their 
own country, knows that the turbulent 
reign of king John teemed with all tliat 
was vile, and arbitrary, and vindictive: 
and however good may spring out of 
seeming evil; however, through the 
morbid haze of tyranny and oppression, 
a bright and brilliant sun arose on the 
plain of Runnemede, destined to invi¬ 
gorate and ripen to perfection the juris¬ 
prudence of England; still, that morbid 
haze, gendered in menace, violence, and 
indignity, spurred to the mighty effort 
of general manur^ission! 

Casting our eyes o’er that blistered 

page 
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page of crime and human turpitude, we 
find all that is odious and mean ascribed 
to that unhappy prince; destructive to 
his subjects; disastrous to himself; liv¬ 
ing at enmity with God and man; tram¬ 
pling on all of justice; violating all of 
faith and honour; alternately, the oppo- 
ser and slave of the church; now daring, 
and now cowering beneath the fulmi¬ 
nated ban; ridiculing the threat of here¬ 
after judgment, yet weakly, wickedly, 
yielding his kingdom, in shameful vas¬ 
salage to the see of Rome. Nay, in eve¬ 
ry relative tie-—or historians have con¬ 
jured a monster of their own—we find 
him also wofully deficient: as a son, as a 
brother, as an uncle, as a friend, as a 
man, alike an alien to principle, alike a 
hardy violator (rf every bond of trust 
But passing over the heavy controversy 
arising in the death of Hubert arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, and the pope’s 
election of cardinal Langton—the king’s 
War with the cleigy—his confiscation of 

their 
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tbeir estates—bis rigorous persecution of 
all the pritqate’s adherents—the woful 
period of interdict, shrouding all Eng¬ 
land in gloom—the systematic policy of 
the sovereign pontiff—the abject humili¬ 
ation and terror of the king, arising in 
the threat of foreign invasion—his for¬ 
mal renunciation of his crown, at the 
feet of Pandolf, the pope’s legate, there¬ 
by acknowledging, and yoking the king¬ 
dom in tributary vassalage—his gradu¬ 
ally awakening to the fraudulent and in¬ 
terested conduct of the apostolic see— 
his recall of the exiled prelates — his 
seeming penitence for past violence, and 
his reparation to the monks and abbots 
whom he had dislodged and persecuted: 
—stay we the attention of our readers, 
to that period, chequering the inky die 
of his reign, when rallying from the 
vexations of the past, for a brief seatoa, 
he reaped something like victory and 
triumph; for in his letter to rite earl- 
manhal, dated Rochelle, and now on re¬ 
cord 
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cord in the Tower, he boasts of the sur¬ 
render to his arms, of twenty-six castles 
and fortresses! 

Be it that period, then, when England 
was finally freed from the papal inter¬ 
dict, and when England’s king still so¬ 
journed in Poitou ; for it was at that pe¬ 
riod, that on the deck of her small ves¬ 
sel, Matilda first distinguished the loom¬ 
ing of distant land; and soon—for the 
wind swelled the canvas, and the prow 
cut through the rippling waves—did that 
distant land, 

" That precious stone set in the silver sea," 

grow into giant mould; white, and co¬ 
ned, and towering, like some mighty 
bulwark, hemming in with safety, and 
frowning defiance even to the inroads of 
wean’s self! It was not the land of her 
father, and yet her heart throbbed more 
than it were wont; it w'as not the land 
of her husband, and yet it felt to offer 
her a resting-place. She had heard from 

Adam 
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Adam Morley, the aged yeoman, to 
whose care she had been intrusted by 
the lord George de Cantilupe, much of 
the worth of the baron his father, much 
in praise of the lady Millicent his sister; 
and she looked forward to the calm har¬ 
bour of their home and their friendship, 
with a feeling almost amounting to hope. 

“ On my troth, lady,” said the good 
yeoman, watching the tears silently cha¬ 
sing each other down her faded cheek, 
“ but my lord the baron, and the lady 
]Millic*ent, will soon lure back the sun- 
.shine. Tarry till we once gain the banks 
of the Welland, and then you will fain 
smile.” 

Matilda tried to smile, but the effort 
was as mockery to her feelings.—“ I may 
be grateful—I am grateful, my kind 
Adam,” she replied ; “ but grief is a 
heavy taskmaster.” 

“ In age,” said Morley, feelingly, 
“ grief may be deep, and still, and last¬ 
ing—I grant it in age, because age, as 

a win- 
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a winter-sky, tokens little other than 
storm: but in youth, in scarce full spring, 
as with ycm, lady, grief must be lost in 
tbe blaze of coming summer. Age has 
nought to look to; youth has all to look 
to; age sees nought save the grave; 
youth sees nought of the grave;—for 
even though the grave be prematurely 
dug, the pass is hid in flowers. But let 
us talk of Heringworth, I pray you, 
lady; for spite of war and warriors, there 
does my heart rest.” 

“ Your dbiding-place ?” asked Matil¬ 
da. 

“ Ay, lady, I was born in the nigh 
hamlet, almost within the shadow of the 
castle-walls; and there, boy and man, 
have I numbered well nigh threescore 
summers; and there, if God so will it, 
would I be gathered to my fathem. 
But,” and he spoke with emotion," shmild 
duty summon again to the field, then be 
oiy grave within the shadow of my lord’s 
banner.” 


Matilda 
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Matilda gazed on him with reverence 
and respect: his cheeks were bronzed 
with long service; his temples strewed 
with the frost of age: gratitude and 
principle wedded him to the fortunes 
of his feudal lord, for even against »a> 
ture was he content to lay down life in 
tributary homage. 

“ If it should chance so,” he pursued, 
heedless of the notice he elidted, " then 
shall this good sword s^ain fly its scab¬ 
bard; and if it should chance oomder, 
why then, with God’s grace, Mable and I, 
knit in Christ, will toil the last hill of our 
pilgrimage together:—and whichever of 
the twain first reach the goal, the riven 
must pray for patience, and tarry the 
coming hour.” 

“ Your wife;” and Matilda’s v<noe 
thrilled the sympathy die felt. 

Morky hesitated for a moment, then 
drawing the back of his hand across Iue. 
eyes—“ Ay, lady,” he replied, “ the wife 
o( my youth: her, who has sipped with 

me 
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me out of the one cup, whether of joy 
or of sorrow; and her, who to the end, 
will repose on the one pillow, whether it 
be of down or of thorns.—We live hard 
by the castle of Heringworth—askaunt 
one corner of the chase; and there, hid 
in woods, stands our snug dwelling. My 
Mable was the foster^m of the lady 
Millicent: and often, ere the sun has 
drank the dewdrops, does the dear child, 
with cheeks out-blushing the rose, and 
steps, sportive and light as the young 
fawns in the pasture, come to crave a 
blessing.” 

“ Then the baron de Cantilupe, and 
the lady Millicent, abide al^ay at the 
castle of Heringworth,” said Matilda. . 

“ My lord the baron ofttimes visits 
estates far distant,” rejoined Morley; 
“ and at Christmas, and at Easter, and at 
Whitsuntide, I have known him join 
the court-revel of our liege the king: but 
the lady Millicent, save when a sojourn¬ 
er in the nunnery of St. Mary de la Free 

at 
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at Northampton, has ever lived at He- 
ringworth. Marry! she is a God-send 
to the country round! so good to all 
who lack; so benevolent, and so gentle! 
but for the early blighj of the beautiful 
baroness, there lives not a happier family 
in all Christendom. Would you be¬ 
lieve it, lady, when broken down by 
sickness, she visits the meanest hind, and 
with her own white hand, administers 
such salves and simples, as she has learnt 
to decoct at the convent ? ' Ay, and she 
is so kind to all who are sorrowing; she 
deals such gentle words, and is so prodi¬ 
gal of favour! I often think, forsooth, 
her breath is like the south-wind, soften¬ 
ing and mellowing all the storms of the 
past: yet has she a rare spirit too in a 
good cause; for I have seen her fair face 
flush crimson, and her blue eyes kindle 
flame, at the mere tale of oppression!” 

“ She must be very amiable! she must 
be very dear to the heart of her lm> 

VOL. II. E ther,” 
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ther,” observed Matilda, “ for he too 
scatters kindness with a lavish hand!” 

“ It is the nature of the whole family!” 
proudly resumed Morley. " Not a vas¬ 
sal, on all of my lord’s manors, young 
and old, who would not follow my lord 
George de Cantilupe to the death. Mar¬ 
ry! when they were dear children to¬ 
gether, I have seen them wrestle, and 
run to distribute the dole; and many a 
petty grievance have they righted, and 
yet gained the good will of all, by b^- 
ging off the adjudged forfeit. On my 
troth, and I do bdieve, my lord the ba¬ 
ron had sunk into the grave with my 
lady teroness, but for the love of those 
two dear diildren-they, God speed 
them! nestled, and warmed his heart, 
and melted all the ice which cold grief 
had scatti^ed—for they taught him to 
hope:—and like two beacons, set up in 
a drear land, they, did but sbii^ the 
brighter, as the night of sattow thick¬ 
ened.” 


“ Then 
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“ Then the brother and sister were a- 
like very young, when Heaven judged 
fit to deprive them of their mother,” said 
Matilda, sympathizing in the past woes 
of the family. 

“ The lord George was five years old, 
and the lady Millioent had Iweatbed just 
six weeks in this rough world, when tl)e 
beautiful baroness, worn to a shadow, 
left us all to mourn. It was fell con¬ 
sumption, which, like the canker in the 
rose, preyed on her strength, and bent 
her to the tomb.^ Though ei^teen years 
have passed away, well do I remember 
every solemn scene at that most solemn 
period. Alas!” and Morley’s voice fal¬ 
tered, “ it seemed as a blight upon us 
all-—perchanoe, to teach us, that youth, 
nor beauty, nor rank, nor riches, can 
stay our inevitable doom. I saw her in 
her cofiin, sweet saint! and never cUd 
my eyes rest on Might so lovely !—and 
I saw her bmxie to her last bed of earth. 
The baron followed; and his sufibcating 
E 2 ' sobs. 
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sobs, and his heart-rending anguish—I 
can see all—I can hear all, now. He— 

he-The baroness lies buried in the 

chapel,” struggling for composure—" and 
I never go into that chapel, lady, but 
with awful reverence and godly fear. It 
stands within the limit of the chase; and 
so thick is it shrouded in yew and cy¬ 
press, that the noonday sun ne’er finds 
an entrance.” 

“ But of the dear baby,” questioned 
Matilda. “ Alack! that the bud should 
live when the stem was broken.” 

“ Ay, and live to be as sweet a bud 
as summer ever ripened!” returned the 
veteran. “ My Mable, at the selfsatne 
season was mourning the death of her 
own new-born babe; and she took charge 
of the nursling, and she reared it at her 
own bosom, and she soon transferred to 
it all the love she had borne her own 
darling. But anon you will see the lady 
Millicent, and then you will say her fos¬ 
terdam may well bosom pride.” 


" ’Tis 
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Tis a just pride,” said Matilda, 
“ where worth is so apparent.” 

“ I could tell a thousand anecdotes to 
stamp that worth,” quick resumed Mor- 
ley, ever eloquent in the praise of those 
he loved. “ Methinks I can see her 
now, tripping like any fairy, over the 
green sward, her blue eyes shining 
through the light clusters of her flaxen 
hair; — now, chasing butterflies; and 
now, culling, 4 )osies, and bringing the 
brightest to me, and climbing on my 
knee, and placing them in my doublet. 
But I weary you, lady. Alack! I for¬ 
get, a stranger can heed but little of a 
stranger.” 

“ A stranger but by nafme,” feelingly 
exclaimed Matilda, “ is it for me to tire 
of the virtues of my benefactors? Know 
you not, good Morley, I go to Hering- 
worth, portionless and destitute ?” 

“ Now—now, I have wounded you,” 
and Adam looked the sorrow he felt. 

“ Tfell me then, I pray, of the lady 
£ 3 Millicent, 
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Millicent, and of the baron, and of the 
lord George de Cantilupe, that I may 
learn to love and honour them ere I share 
their bounty.” It •was a bitter thought, 
and the tear started in spite of the as¬ 
sumed smile. 

“ For eight long years,” said Morley, 
“ the lady Millicent was a boarder in the 
nunnery of St. Mary de la Free: and 
there, whilst we were mourning her ab¬ 
sence, she was stud 3 ring under the pious 
sisters, and perfecting herself in all ne¬ 
cessary to a baron’s daughter: and when 
she came back to the castle, she could 
read her missal, and play on the virginal, 
and shape flowers, and forms, and figures 
in her loom, almost as beautiful as her¬ 
self. Ay, lady, and she was so grown 
—so tall, and so graceful—that but for 
the same blue eyes, and the same flaxen 
hair, and the same sweet face, I should 
have guessed the nuns had played false, 
and kept Our dear laughing dblld to 
themselves! And I may add, the same 

heart 
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heart too,” pureued the exulting vete¬ 
ran ; “ for Gk)d wot, her heart was as rich¬ 
ly stored as her head; and all she had 
ever loved in childhood, remained, as 
prised, and as dear, as though she were 
a child still! Sometimes she would 
mount her palfrey, and with her brother, 
aml^le through the chase; and some¬ 
times, decked in forest-green, she would 
take his bow, and aim to hit the target 
•—and she would joy in the falcon-bells, 
too—and she would trace the swoop of 
the goshawk: but these were lighter 
pastimes; and pfoener, would she be 
found, in the midst of her damsels, env- 
broidering scarfs, to bestow on the he¬ 
roes of the tUt-yard. But though her 
spirits were as light as health and pros¬ 
perity could make them, she mourned 
aomly, when we mustered our strength, 
to attend the summons of my Imd the 
king; and she hong <m her brother's 
neck before be mounted his winr-hone, 
-and she wept and sobbed as if her young 
E 4 heart 
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heart was breaking. My lord George 
strove to chide, although a tear on his 
own cheek, belied the words he uttered. 
He was —he is as brave a knight, lady> 
as ever wielded battleaxe; for though 
so happy in his own home, long had he 
panted for other than mimic warfare! 
Well, when we quitted Heringwortb, 
the lady Millicent stood upon the out¬ 
ward beacon-tower, waving her kerchief, 
and watching, doubtless, as long as our 
steel caps sparkled in the sunbeams. My 
own Mable, too, took it heavily to heart; 
for king John—-—But we must not bay 
(he actions of princes; we must leave 
them and their motives, alike in the 
hand of God, who alone holds power 
over kings.” 

Morley ceased for a moment, as though 
judgment and duty were at variance; 
then banishing the ungracious thought 
—" Unlike others who were bidden, we 
joined the royal standard at Portsmouth,” 
he continued; “ and a goodly appear¬ 
ance 
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ance we cut, forsooth—for we mustered 
fifty foot soldiers, at)d fifty horse, and 
thirty archers, and twenty arcubalisters, 
besides esquires, and haunchmen, and the 
like: for my lord the baron was proud 
to have a portly bearing to his son;— 
and he harangued us all himself, and he 
held out rewards and honours, and speed¬ 
ed us with his blessing:—and not a heart 
in the whole assemblage, who felt not 
that blessing, as pure and salutary, as a 
blessing of the church. Alack, lady! 
the herds of mercenaries and hirelings 
assembled at Rochelle, did but c^st slyjr 
on the fair fame of the soldier. My lord 
the king willed swift and desperate 
vengeance; and fitted to the office, they 
moved with fire and sword; and they 
deluged the green earth in blood—as 
though man, forgetful of his own weak¬ 
ness, could wrench from the Eternal, the 
privilege to punish. But God be prais¬ 
ed,” and he spoke with grateful fervour, 
“ we are away from the smoke and the 
E 5 fire!— 
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fire!—and the cry of innocence, and the 
plaint of oppression, will never rise up 
against a true follower of a De Canti- 
lupe!” 

He ceased, for Matilda clung death- 
sick to his arm: it was the scene of con¬ 
flagration—it was the last shriek of the 
sister Clarisse, which, living on fancy, 
flighted every hope of peace. Morley 
entered into her feelings: he had a mind 
above "his station, and he grieved at the 
pang he had witlessly inflicted.-—" For¬ 
give me, lady,” he implored. " My 
young lord has told me all. Ah ’ those 
cruel—cruel mercenaries! bent on ruin 
and pillage, they have desolated all the 
provinces. One half-hour earlier, and the 
votaries of religion bad been spared: but 
war is a sad game; it maddens men’s 
minds, and hardens men’s hearts, and in 
their flenay, and in their headlong ar¬ 
dour, they fbiget to be human. Save 
to the glory of my lord the baron, never 
may I retmm to tiie havedc! mid 

fi>r 
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for the glory of my lord the baron,” and 
zeal, lighting up his ey^ imparted al- 
most the fire of youth to his visage^ 
“ wedded to my standard, will I live 
and die.” 

England, when first Matilda stepped 
up(»i its sea-girt shore, was not, as now, 
the blessed isle of liberty and indepen* 
dence—thick set with fair towns and 
goodly village8»*-a haven fixim the storm 
-~a refuge to the oppressed—an asylum 
to the sore-laden—-a home to the desti¬ 
tute—a land, flowing with the milk and 
honey of genuine charity—the seat of 
native benevolence—tiie teeming womb 
of philanthropy and Christian love! No! 
England was then a barren and a dreary 
waste, overrun with wood*—meet har¬ 
bour fw wolves and prowHng ruffians— 
swayed by a home-tyrant, and torn with 
mad hioili and civil oontenfikms. But 
far be it firom us to note the many fla- 
paot instances of oppccaskm wfaidi pass¬ 
ed unheeded in those dtys of viola^; 

e 6 instance^ 
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instances, proclaiming the giant strides 
of power, unchecked by law, and the 
overwhelming misery, ever attending 
the tainted fount of public justice! 
Tlien, were the great and the rich, the 
arbiters of their own disputes, the aven¬ 
gers of their own quarrels: chivalry, 
fanned into dame by tlie elegiac touches 
of minstrels and troubadours, had attain¬ 
ed the climax of its frenzy; the valiant 
arm, was as the guardian genius of vir¬ 
tuous helplessness; the recreant and un- 
courteous knight, as the fell magician of 
a nursery story: courage, fidelity, and 
personal honour and martial pride, were 
the prime attributes of the hero, the 
main spring in the huge wheel of hu¬ 
man intercourse, the bond, the spur, the 
life of social order. 

But tarry we now in our good town 
of Northampton, at the gate of the con- 
v«it of St. Mary de la Pree; for there 
did Matilda claim the largess of a night’s, 
lodging; and from tb«ice, the suooeed- 

ing 
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ing morrow, did the baron de Can- 
tilupe, accompanied by the lady Milli- 
cent, and attended by Adam Morley 
and a goodly train of followers, receive 
her at the hands of the mother-superior. 

A bright sun, like liquid diamonds, 
sparkled on the Welland, and the breath 
of a genial spring, so soft and tempered, 
tokened of coming summer, as the ca¬ 
valcade entered the chase of Hering- 
worth. The trees, half budding, were 
clothed in Nature’s y)alest livery ; and 
the earth, 


‘‘ i ull of liesli vttrtiufc, and umoimbffrcd flowers, 

Wide and wild, .HprcAtl 

I’nbfainded beauty t4) the roving eye.” 

Matilda looked up; she saw before 
her, huge walls and towers, and t»ttle- 
ments, and signs of strength and war; 
above her head she saw a cloudless sky 
—and at her side, the smUing iwe of 
hospitable greeting 1 This then was 
England! the boasted rule of the usur¬ 
per 
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per John -.—she thought of the bloody 
strides which had possessed him of that 
rule, and she shuddered as she thought. 

“You we weary,” said the lady Mil- 
Hoent, marking that fading cheek and 
tiiat inward chill. “ Be rest and quiet 
then the fitt^t welcome to Hering- 
worth.” 

Matilda pressed the hand extended; 
she read pity in that mild blue eye, and 
kindness, and sisterly love, and bland 
urbanity, in every fair and gentle fea¬ 
ture.—I am a stranger, lady,” she fal¬ 
tered : “ the land—the customs—all—all 
foreign." 

** Only to-day,” rejoined Millicent— 
“ 1 will grant all strange to-day; but to- 
nxnrrow you roast know us better." 

That nuarrow found Matilda with a 
odmer spirit and a lighter heart, wul 
each returning morrow did but note tiie 
tiuUr of Motley’s pi^re. It was not 
tlw pigudice of Ulod aeol winch had 
prcwfaumed the beroo amiabie; nririwr 

was 
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was it the warm j^ow of partial fond¬ 
ness, which had decked the gentle Mil- 
licent in almost angel-guise. 

Unlike many of the nobl^ of that 
dark period, who, coming in with the 
Norman conqueror, ruled with arbitrary 
sway, exacting, menadng, torturing, and 
incarcerating within their jurisdictioDo^ 
the baron de Cantiiupe was as the pa> 
rent of ail his vassals; the redresser of 
their grievances; the admonisher of their 
backslidings; the friend of their sor¬ 
rows; the avenger of their injuries. He 
was a man, who even in this age of ci¬ 
vilization, would have been a blessing 
and an ornament to the circle in which 
he moved: as it was, he shone a briiUant 
comet in a dark sky :-~-as St. Pierre says 
-of the man of science—** Like the tarch, 
illuminating all wound, and mnatning 
himself in obecarity—" for he preferred 
the calm pleasares of domestic life, the 
still path of eontemplatioii and of natine, 
to the jars and cxmtentioos of pofatfc ser> 
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vice. Much to deplore, and more to 
condemn, he ever returned from his pe¬ 
riodical attendance at the court, with 
dissatisfaction ^d sorrow rankling in his 
bosom, with his judgment and his duty 
warring with each other; for he saw the 
weakness and the wickedness of the 
prince to whom he owed allegiance; he 
saw him made up of treachery, cruelty, 
ingratitude, and licentiousness ; the pli¬ 
ant slave to his own passions, the un¬ 
bending tyrant o’er all beside : he saw, 
and he trembled at the brewing mis¬ 
chief, gendering in the indignities heap¬ 
ed upon the nobles—at the hidden train 
spreading throughout the land, and 
needing but the quickening match to 
blazen into flame:—and he would re- 
scek the coirtforts of home and the soci¬ 
ety of his children, fervently blessing 
God that his own sanctuary had not 
been invaded by the foot of levity and 
the scathing breath of lawless passion. 
The lord George de Cantilupe was meet 

to 
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to represent a father so honoured; for 
he had lived within the zenith of that 
father’s virtues, until his own heart had 
imbibed their colouring, Rnd every eye^ 
was turned to him, as man seeks the ri¬ 
sing sun—not forgetful of the sun which, 
wanned him yesterday—but hopeful of 
the like warmth and the like bounty.' 
And Millicent too, the cherub comfort¬ 
er, the handmaiden of the baron’s chari¬ 
ty, the disseminator of joy throughout 
the castle! 


<■ _____-Witli gulden liair. 

And eje« ab blue as llie blue dome above, 

And voice ns tender ns ihe sound of love”— 

Millicent drifted on the southern gale 
of prosperous fortune, unacquainted with 
grief, unvisited by sorrow; was gay, 
and light, and sportive, as the “ lark, 
‘ who dries his feathers, saturate with dew, 
beneath a rosy cloud.” Millicent——but 
human action is the fittest, fairest esti¬ 
mate of human character: be it from fu¬ 
ture 
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ture circumstances then, that we elicit 
the character of each inmate of Hering- 
worth. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ Versatile and fitful, likened unto 
Shadows in the moonbeams, or sunshine in 
An April sky, is life, and all of life! 
To-day prosperous—to-morrow adverse." 


More than a fortnight had passed since 
Matilda had become a sojourner in the 
family of the baron de Cantilupe, and 
MiUicent had mourned the bavock of 
war, and wept the death of the hapless 
Clarisse and the unoffending .sisterhood. 
She had asked a thousand questions of 
her brother: how he had lo(^ed->>alma8t 
what he had said—and she had dwdt cm 
the momoit cS rescue and she had Mess¬ 
ed, 
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ed, again and again, the happy chance, 
which had given her a friend so beloved. 

“ Little did I dream,” she would ex¬ 
claim, yielding to her pleasurable feel¬ 
ings, “ when weeping adieu on the neck 
of George, that he would speed to me 
such a God-send. Ah! good may indeed 
arise out of seeming evil; and when he 
is safe landed, I shall no more mtnmur 
at the summons of king John.” 

Matilda sighed heavily. Alas! the 
storm which had swept away her hopes, 
had arisen in that dire summons: the 
myrnoidons of king John had fired her 
sanctuary, and cast her adrift upon a sea 
of peril. ’Tis true, she had found shel¬ 
ter ; but the clue of her destiny seemed 
to have perished with the pious sisters of 
St Claire; her &tber—h»- husband, 
might seek that cell—mi^t linger 
anKHig the blackened fivgments—mig^t 
mourn her dead—mi^t steep her fiui- 
cied grave in tears. The tiunight was 
maddening; her cheek turned pale; her 

start 
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start was palsied: and when Millicent, 
pressing to her side, under the promise 
and hope of alleviation, questioned more 
closely of the past, she spoke of her fa¬ 
ther—of a dear, dear friend—but the 
name of husband died upon her lips. It 
was not reserve—rather be it to the 
source of maiden diffidence, fearing the 
mention of a tie so new—for Matilda, 
open as day, longed to disclose every 
particular of her strange story : but her 
story teemed with the secrets of others : 
her father—her Imsband—^the two dear¬ 
est beings in existence dealt in mystery: 
besides, she was now in the land, sway¬ 
ed by the known enemy of that father, 
of that husband ; and a word, a breath, 
by leading to any possible recognition, 
might tend to their undoing. How 
then to satisfy the importunity of kind¬ 
ly interest, yet to preserve the integrity 
of trust: she feared to speak; she feared 
almost to move; she feared the tax of 

cold 
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cold caution—yet greater still, she fear¬ 
ed the peril incaution might excite. 

“ Perchance we may pour oil into the 
festering wound,” whispered Millicent. 
“ Dearest Matilda, my father’s will to 
serve, is less bounded than his power.” 

“ I know it—I feel it,” murmured 
Matilda: “ but my sorrows, my griefs, 
are beyond the reach of friendly service.” 

“ Ob, no, not so! if in life, the service 
be mine.” 

Matilda mused for a moment, then, 
with an averted eye, and faltering 
tongue, she told of her peaceful home on. 
the banks of the Gartampe ; of the avo¬ 
cation to which misfortune had driven 
her father; of his toiling out health and 
strength in the garden of the white 
monks of Cisteaux : she told of his ab¬ 
sence from the cottage—of the wily toil 
which had lured her from its shelter— 
of the storm which had driven to the 
watch-tower—of the timely rescue;— 

and 
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and she paused not, until a sojourner in 
the little cell of the sisters of St. Claire. 

“ And there, alas! the clue dies,” she 
continued. “ They may seek, but they 
cannot find me: all is lost in that uni¬ 
versal desolation—for though in the 
same world, we are shut eternally from 
each other.” 

“ Fear it not,” said Millicent, eagerly. 
“ There lies an alternative yet—the 
white monks of Cisteaux.” 

“ Dearest lady!” and Matilda looked 
the gratitude she could not utter. 

“ Know you the name of your ddi- 
verer?” asked Millicent, starting from 
deep thought. 

I know him, but as a palmer, viat- 
ing St Mary’s monastery.” 

“ There too the brothm of Cisteaux 
may aid us,” quick rgoined Millicent 
“ 1 see but one course: a messenger to 
St Mary’s convent—and may God direct 
the rest r 

" Alas! you dream not the hazard,” 

fear- 
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fearfully observed Matilda. “ In times 
like these, how dare a messenger from 
England hope safe convoy ?” 

“ VVe will hope every thing, and dare 
every thing, to lure back peace," exclaim¬ 
ed Millieent: “ [)eace is a desperate 
stake, Matilda, atid we will essay much 
to win it. Do but tarry until I talk to 
my dear father; and trust roe, he will 
then do more than talk.” 

But the baron was absent from He- 
ringworth; he was visiting a distant 
manor, and it might be whole days, it 
might be OKwe than a week before his 
return : disappointment and misfortune 
had inured Matilda to submission; and 
though she sighed heavily, she strove 
hard to lure the mere semblance of that 
peace she could not bosom. 

The little dwelling of Adam Motley, 
hid in a coppice of oak and inrch-—iram- 
ble as his hopes, yet ca{^ous as Ins 
wishes—was often the tarrying point of 
vbe lady Millksent There, fcagedlil of 

eveiy 
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every disparity of fortune, would she, 
as when in early childhood, crave the 
blessing of her fostermother; and there, 
would she prattle of times long past, un¬ 
til those times, glowing out of years and 
distance, would clean expunge all of re¬ 
cent remembrance. It felt as her home 
still; for strong indeed is the local tie 
which weds the heart to its first impres¬ 
sions—perhaps the strongest tie in our 
lives—for the associations of infancy are 
seldom mixed with sorrow ! 

The sward still drank the dew, and 
the pansy, and the buttercup, and the 
lowly daisy, looked fresh and bright in 
the breath of a May morning; blossoms 
greeted the eye in every bush; and all that 
was gay, and all that was balmy, spoke in 
the new-decked beauties of creation. 

“ I wonder,^’ said Millicent, turning 
from the sedgy borders of the Welland, 
and striking into the narrow path lead¬ 
ing to the cottage of her fosterdam, 
" bow the human mind can sink in list¬ 
less- 
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lessness and inaction; how, neglectful of 
the bounties vouchsafed, man can forget 
to be grateful. Tis only to viait the 
fields as they now are—^to see nature 
awakening from the long trance of win¬ 
ter—to feel joy, and gratulation, and 
liope.” 

“ Tiunk you not,” asked Matilda, “ ex¬ 
isting circumstances may bar out the 
spirit-balm ? Think you not, the mind 
may partake of the desolation within ?" 

“ Ay, truly,” replied Millicent: “ but 
Clod seldom wills a prospect quite deso¬ 
late : with the scourge he gives the unc¬ 
tion : and cold must be that bosom, 
which wages against his dispensation. I 
think the trials of his appointment, few 
—I think the trials dragged down upon 
ourselves, manifold.” 

“ Ah! but th(»e trials fall not singly,” 
remarked Matilda: “ however we maice 
action our own, woe is entaaled upon our 
kindred.” 

** True, and that stamps us account- 
VOL. II. F able 
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able beings,” quick rejoined Millicent; 
“ accountable to our Maker, to society, 
to our own hearts; for sure the heaviest 
mildew to transgression, must be in the 
misery diffused. Yct have I heard the 
lady abbess of St. !Mary de la Free say, 
that if man were always grateful, he 
would be always happy. She embalm- 
eth gratitude in the heart as a prime vir¬ 
tue: for to be grateful, is never to tlirow 
off the consciousness of service:—and to 
feel the consciousness of service, is ever 
to be humble, and Just, and good ; is to 

feel our own littleness; is - -But see, 

yonder stands my dear nurse!” And 
with one bound, she sprung into the 
garden, and cast herself on the neck of 
the dame. 

It was a picture, lovely as the picture 
she had sketched of instinctive grati¬ 
tude ; for it was the picture of nature’s 
self! young, and beautiful, and beamy, 
pouring out her heart’s feelings to the 
upludder of her years of h^plessness! 

“ And 
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And not one remembrance for me?" 
said Morley, approaching from the house. 

She looked up; she smiled through 
her flaxen ringlets, like the sun through 
a silver cloud.—“ Ay, a myriad,” extend¬ 
ing her hand. “ And now tell me of 
my dear George when l)eyond sea ? for 
I would fain know how he kmked when 
heading hi.s gallant troop, and how lie 
felt when he dispatclicd you for Eng¬ 
land.” 

“ He felt as a brave man must feel 
when doing a good action,” replied the 
veteran : “ and he looked, dear lady, 
when l)estriding his war-horse, as • De 
Cantilupe ever looks—proudly conscious 
of living in the hearts of all his follow¬ 
ers.” 

Millicent bent her blue eyes on the 
ground; she had plucked a sprig of 
woodbine, and she now tore and scatter¬ 
ed the blossoms in very wantonness— 
" I wonder-" and then she ceased. 

“ Wonder, like time, plants wrinkly’' 
F 2 said 
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said the datne, laughing. “ No, no, my 
sweet child, you must not begin to won¬ 
der yet.” 

“ 1 wonder,” concluded Millicent, 
“ whether my brother George will come 
back to Heringworth alone.” 

“ Belike he may move in goodly fel¬ 
lowship,” observed Morley—“ I ween 
with the king himself.” 

“ But here, into Northamptonshire; 
here, to Heringworth,” quick resumed 
Millicent. “ 1 mean, whether—whether 
——Good Adam Morley, do tell me, 
who are his best friends, and nearest as¬ 
sociates ?” 

“ Marry! I have seen him often with 
Philip, lord Basset, of Wycombe; and 
with Robert, lord Vauxe; and with the 
lord GeofFry de Geneville; and with 
William Rivers, earl of Devon; and 
with the brave knight, sir Hugh Ne¬ 
ville.” 

“ And wiHi no other knight ? Think, 
good Adam Morley, with no other 

knight?” 
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knight ?” and she glanced wistfully to¬ 
wards him. 

“ Ay, dear lady, with a knight, who 
would give more than a kniglit’s fee, to 
see you, as I see you now.” 

Millicent Uushed, for the veteran 
looked arehly in her face, as he continu¬ 
ed—“ A knight, with a milk-white 
plume, and a crimson scarf, thick dotted 
with silver aglets. Know you such a 
knight, dear lady? or must I remind 
you, how sir Eudo de la Zouch strove 
with sir Henry de Braibrooke, and won 
that scarf at Rockingham Castle? And 
must I tell you, how the knight prizes 
that glittering badge of lady’s favour? and 
how——” 

“ Pshaw! Adam Morley, I remember 
all about that silly scarf: but do think 
of it uo mmv—do talk of it no more.” 

“ ’Twas a proud day, too, dear lady T 
pursued Morley. " By the rc^, uid 
my lord the baron felt it so; for there 
WM none Ixaver than a De Cantilupe in 
F 8 the 
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the tilt, and none fairer than a De Can- 
tilupe midst the rich bevy of dames who 
glittered round the arena! Marry! but 
many a bosom throbbed with envy that 
day, which had never felt envy before.” 

“ Alack!” and Millicent breathed a 
heavy sigh, “ there is no call for joust 
now. ^imic war has yielded to real 
war; and those, who late fought for pas¬ 
time, fight in sober earnest.” 

“ For honour, and for dear life,” said 
the dame; and grateful did she feel, that 
the partner of her weal and woe was 
snatched from the hazard. 

Matilda’s thoughts, active in self-tor- 
ment, winged back to France; she saw 
the field strewed with heroes—she saw 
her father—she saw her husband, wading 
through a sea of blood; perhaps wound¬ 
ed unto death ; perhaps, sinking, with¬ 
out one band to succour. The thought 
and the sob were as one: that thought 
aeared away the roses of her complexion; 

that 
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that sob awakened the sympathy of her 
companion. 

Millicent, in a moment, was at her 
side; her wliite arms cast around her 
neck ; her gentle features strongly indi¬ 
cative of contrition and of sorrow.— 
“ Ah, woe is me, I am always wound¬ 
ing where I would heal!” and she kissed 
the cheek of the agitated girl. 

“ Not you, dearest Millicent; not you, 
but circumstances. Think, if you were 
torn from all you most loved in life; and 
tom, like me, beyond the chance of re¬ 
union : think, if your father; if—-r-” 
Too sure I should die”—and Milli* 
cent spoke in the rash ardour of feeling; 
then quick recovering, and striving at 
reparation—“ But you must not har¬ 
bour such dreary pictures; you must 
look to a brighter morrow: only tarry 
until the return of the baron, and his aid 
and bis counsel will cheer us alL” 

“ But, dear lady,” asked Moiiey, stri¬ 
ving to shift to a lighter theme, ** have 
T 4 you 
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you forgotten the handsome knight, 
who, in the joust at Rockingham Castle, 
bore -away the crimson scarf spangled 
with silver aglets? Marry! I can see 
him now, as he knelt for the gorgeous 
priEe, and as he hid it, half play, half 
earnest, in the sanctuary of his bosom. 
And do tell bow that mischievous scarf 
has raised a ghost in the woods of He- 
ringworth, and how the very fairies might 
dance to the sweet music of his song. I 
remember well”-—and he spoke with 
mock solemnity—“just one week beftn^ 
we mustered our forces for the war, 
diasing that ghost myself. 1 saw him 
standing on the slippery brink of the 
moat, and banging, as it were, on the 
stream of tight issuing from the otse- 
ment above; and he was dose wrapped 
in a grey doek, and his cap was doflfed 
of its plume; umI he raised bis lyre, wd 
drew forth roch magic tmres, that I hid 
niysdf behind one the great oaks in 
the park to listen.” 
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“ It was s beautifbl night!” said Mil> 
licent, eagerly. “ The moon was at ftill; 
and the blue sky was as thick set with 
stars, as-” 

“ The silver aglets on the crimson 
scarf,” interrupted the veteran. 

“ Pshaw ! I wish that scarf was at the 
bottooi of the moat” And a tell-tale 
suffusion died the very temples of Milii- 
cent 

“ Oh, no, lady ! for if that scarf were 
in the moat, the lord Eudo de la Zouch 
would be in the moat also. I wage, 
that scarf counts next to his breviary; 
for he clings to it as to a priest’s reliqua¬ 
ry : perchanoe”-—and he spoke with 
playful meaning—“ it bears the horo¬ 
scope of his nativity; ftn- on my troth, 
it must have magic in it.” 

** As how?” and Milliccmt forgot the 
banto- in the eagerness of inquiry. 

** Why, lady, the brave knight,” re- 
joined M<a1^, ** wean it at sunrise and 
sunset; in the camp, and in ^ field.; 

F 5 parleying 
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parl eyin g with friends, or bearding foes. 
I have seen him full oft with my lord 
George de Cantilupe; but never with¬ 
out that scarf, since the day he first won 
it at Rockingham Castle: nay, I query, 
whether the knot has been loosened, 
wiiich your own taper fingers wrought.” 

Was it in the words of Adam Mor- 
ley, or was it in the scarf, that magic 
lurked? be which it may, it lightened 
such a smile in the features of Millicent, 
that it looked like the heart’s sunshine i 
and long after she had returned to the 
castle, did that smile beam as a halo of 
glory—did that gentle heart, so kindly 
in all its bearings, throb with pleasurable 
emotion! ^ 

Rumour, with her hundred tongues, 
then, as now, brayed to the winds, the 
pigmy deeds of earth; then, as now, 
bruited the bursting of an air-bubble: 
for what are the acticHis of vain-glorious 
man, in this immensity of space, more 
than the air-bubble, inflated, one mo¬ 
ment’ 
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ment, and lost the next, in the ooncus* 
sion of a single straw! We glance back 
upon the record of ages:—we read of 
the stormy passions, waging against ho¬ 
nour, and against peace:—we see the 
strifes and the turmoils of ambition, the 
mad contentions of hate, the bigoted 
zeal of party; we see men, like the 
troubled waves of ocean, rolling impetu¬ 
ously forward, combating, battling, ra¬ 
ging ! spending and wasting strength! 
breaking, sinking—^to follow up the me¬ 
taphor—amidst shoals and rocks! or, at 
best, borne on the stream of time, dis¬ 
solving, disappearing in eternity, as the 
billow on the sand-incrusted strand ! 
We read of the demigod and the hero; 
we read, until, in the words of our mot¬ 
to, we are tempted to exclaim —** Where 
are the chiefs of the times of old?” And 
Ossian will tell us—“ In the dark rad 
narrow house they deep, beneath the 
dusky wind."—And the spirit of inspira¬ 
tion will tell us—“ In the place of our 
V 6 apipointf!^ 
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■|}{Sirfnted rest” Bat to return to the 
iroiee a( busy rumour. 

The baron de Cantilupe bore with him 
to Heringworth the news of the famous 
battle of Bovines, which, in the total 
tout of bis opponents, perpetuated the 
gk>ry of Philip Augustus, and advancing 
the honour of the French arms, struck 
terror and dismay into the hearts of tur- 
iDunding princes. Thousands had paid 
the debt of life: the field was scattered 
with slain; and the victor, laden with 
proud trophies, returned in triumph to 
bis capital. A tnioe too betwixt Eng¬ 
land and France was noised aluoad; and 
the fiither’s heart, in that talked-of truce, 
joyed in the hope of a son’s return: not 
diet adf swallowed up the native fe^ 
ings of patriotism; but he had kmg de- 
ipured of king John’s recoeering by die 
sword what he had lost by slothful inao- 
tson. He had seen these £ur pravinoes 
ef Fraooe^oeded to the first duke Bol- 
k%i,by Charles die Fourth, sifnamed the 

Simple^ 
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Simple, and annexed through three suc¬ 
cessive centuries to the crown of Eng. 
land—Weakly and pusillanimously relin- 
quished; he had seen what in the mere 
man he could but despise: but aa we 
have before observed, in the wisdom of 
Solomon he bridled his tongue, and he 
strove hard to shut his eyes to the imbe¬ 
cility and waywardness of “ the Lord's 
anointed.” The feverish exultation, a- 
rising in the subjection of a few for¬ 
tresses and castles, had not expunged 
the biting conviction of past di^pace: 
he had predicted nought of permanent 
success; for he knew king John despised 
and hated by his nobles; and well be 
knew, the king who reigns not in his 
people's hearts, can ne’er depaid upon 
iiis people’s foalty! He anticipated then 
the safe arrival of that loved son, whose 
fall would desolate the winter Hfe, 
without raUying the fame, <»- renovating 
the edipsed glory of his oountiy. 

** But, dear father,” asked Millioent, 

“judge 
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“ judge you the king himself will return 
to England ?” 

‘‘ Doubtless,” replied the baron. “ Du¬ 
ring the enforcement of the truce, not a 
sword will be drawn; and things, and 
places, and persons, will abide unchan¬ 
ged.” 

** And the prisoners ?” questioned 
Millicent. 

“ They too, my child, will tenant their 
several dungeons. I would it could be 
counter; for alas! my spirit misgives 
me, and my heart aches when I think of 
the earl de la Marche.” 

" The earl de la Marche!” ejaculated 
the horror-struck Matilda—“ say you, 
my lord, the earl de la Marche?” 

“ Yes, lady, the earl de la Marche is 
a prisoner in the hands of bis enemy.” 

“ God preserve him then T and Ma¬ 
tilda’s voice was utter despair. 

“ What mean you ?” 

" I mean, that he 4ias little to hope 
from man.” 

The 
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The baron shuddered, but be wished 
not to betray his own fears,—" The earl 
de la Marche,” he observed, “ is now a 
prisoner in Corfe Castle. He may be 
treated with rigour, but I trust not with 
cruelty.” 

“ The rival and the captive of John 
of England can expect little,” said Ma¬ 
tilda; and then she strove to question 
of all connected with his capture; but 
the circumstances and the feelings, link¬ 
ing those she loved to the cause and 
forces of the earl de la Marche, subdued 
her fortitude; her spirit failed her, and 
she burst into tears. 

The baron pitied feelings he could 
not decipher; he read the agony of her 
mind, in the heavings of her bosom, in 
the heavy struggles for strength and 
firmness—Millicent bent over her; but 
gently putting her back, and channg 
every tear from her eye, ♦* I am myself 
now,” she exclaimed. “ Your pardon, 
my lord, remembrance was overwhelm¬ 
ing. 
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ing. There are events in our lives, 
which wage direful warfare with the 
spirit.” 

“ True,” said the baron, thoughtfully. 
“ But in a life, so short, in the very 
springtide of youth, surely the shaft 
cannot have pierced beyond the surface. 
Perchance,” and he marked her atten¬ 
tively, “ the earl de la Marche is no 
stranger. If so, lady, be ignorance ex¬ 
cuse for the abruptness of disclosure.” 

" Not so, my lord: however the fates 
of those I 'most value be linked with the 
fate of the earl de la Marche, I never 
beheld the earl de la Marche in my life. 
Pear not to speak. Tis the warm es- 
pouser of a just cause, whose overthrow 
I mourn; ’tis the avenger of a bloody 
tragedy; ’tis——" 

She ceased, for she remembered the 
baron de Cantilupe but as the subject of 
king John, and she feared to wound 
where she had recdved favour. 

The baron read ber feelings in fbe 

vivid 
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vivid blush which spread over her coun> 
tenance.—“ I know all you can say," he 
exclaimed — “I too can estimate the 
quick sense of honour: but the heart 
must not always pilot the actions, else, 
1 fear me,” and he forced a smile, “ it 
would often run counter to necessary 
policy and general harmony. I speak as 
an old man ; as one, retiring from life 
and all its bustling varieties—1 have 
weighed existing ills in the even balance 
of dispassionate reflection, and 1 find 
them more supportable, than the threat¬ 
ened chaos of insubordination.” 

“ But the earl de la Marche,” asked 
Millicent—“ dear father, tell us the stcMtn 
which blew him to England ?” 

Thought and sadness clouded the 
brow of the baron—“ I could wish it 
to be expunged from the record of time^” 
be replied—** 1 could wish it to be dean 
bkRted fix>m the nomenclature of human 
action. The evU passions of evil men 
admit no borrio’i scoffing alike at God 

and 
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and the world, they dare the brunt of 
hereafter judgment. Alas! to minds in¬ 
nocent as are your own,” and he took a 
hand of each, and smiled affectionately 
upon them, “ how can the dark woof of 
revenge be unreaved ? Had the earl de 
la Marche been the captive of war—had 
he been taken in open honourable con¬ 
tention, I had viewed it as a dispensa¬ 
tion of heaven, awfully mysterious to 
our finite capacities: as it is, I mourn 
him as the victim of treachery ; for the 
malice of hell alone can have wrought 
the mischief.” 

“ As how ?” and Millicent and Ma¬ 
tilda questioned in a breath. 

“ Hugh le Brun, earl de la Marche,” 
resumed the baron, and he shuddered as 
he spoke, “ despoiled of all outward en- 
signias of nobility, and attended but 
a few followers, was seen and recognised 
by some secret foe. He was hemmed in 
—he was cut off from all of succour; and 
without the power of defoice, almost 

without 
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Avithout the knowledge of danger, he was 
cruelly and systematically betrayed into 
the power of an inveterate adversary. But 
woe be to the man,” and the baron spoke 
with heartfelt fervour, “ who saddles pri¬ 
vate malice on public service! woe be to 
the man, who suffers the quickening spiir 
of revenge to influence his actions! He 
may exult in the seeming fruition of his 
wickedness: but sure as the seed-time is 
followed by the harvest, so sure, will he 
drag down misery and shame upon his 
own head.” 

He ceased ; he dashed a tear from bis 
eye; for the painful pressure of circum¬ 
stances overcame bis feelings. 

“ Not at the head of his followers— 
not ill the strife of honourable war¬ 
fare ?" asked Matilda, rallying from deep 
thought. 

** Alas, no! almost unarmed—almost 
without resistance.” 

“ Then was he accompanied by nought 
save dependants,” and Matilda spoke ea¬ 
gerly 
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geriy and anxiously. “ Are you sure, 
my lord, there were no followers—no 
single follower in arms ?” And she felt 
to breathe more freely, for neither her 
father, or the palmer, wore the badge of 
servitude. 

“ I'he earl de la Marche,” replied the 
baron, “ detached from the main body 
of his army, and attended but by a few 
domestics, was journeying on some pri¬ 
vate call of his own : he had no knights, 
no men-at-arms around him. I speak 
gospel-truth, lady; for I heard it from 
the mouth of one who saw him cap¬ 
tive.” 

“ And the recreant, the invidious foe," 
said Matilda. “ My lord, know you his 
name ?" 

*• Your pardon, fair maid,” after the 
hesitation of a moment; ** 1 fear to cast 
slbr on the fiime of knighthood. Report 
(pves it to one. who having detached 
himself fhmi the service of Francei, now 
leaguea with the forces of England: but 

report 
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report is full often a slanderous medium, 
and well should we ponder ere we cir¬ 
culate her fables,” 

“ Did they bring the earlde la Marche 
forthwith to England ?” asked Milli- 
cent. 

“ No, my child: tl>ey took him to 
Rochelle ; and the young queen Isabel, 
who was with my liege the king, faint¬ 
ed dead away when she heard of his 
capture. Perchance it was compassion, 
or it might be the misgivings of con¬ 
science.” 

“And what said the king? — and 
what thought the king?” importuned 
the lady Millicent. 

“ You question too deeply,” rejoined 
the baron. 

“ The thoughts of men are known 
only to themselves: captain, his actions 
spoke him wrath, for the prisoner was 
forthwith shipped for England.” 

“ Surely,” and Millicent spdee in the 
ardour of genuine nature, “ the royal 

Isabel 
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Isabel will zealously espouse the fortune 
of 4he onoe-admitted candidate to her 
favour; surely, if she possess a heart, 
speedily will she cause to be withdrawn 
all restraint upon his freedom.” 

“ I fear it may prove a perilous ad¬ 
venture,” remarked the baron; “ I fear 

“ Yet would I essay it,” interrupted 
Millicent, “ though it cost me my life.” 

“ I do believe you, my dear girl; be¬ 
cause your heart, pure and undefiled, 
possesses all its native attributes. But 
think you, the woman, who for the glit¬ 
tering bauble of a crown, could relin¬ 
quish such a man as the earl de la 
Marche, would risk that glittering bau¬ 
ble upon the mere principle of repara¬ 
tion? Think you- 

" Perchance,” again interrupted Mil¬ 
licent, “ the beautiful Isabel sought hap¬ 
piness in splendour: is it marvel then, 
my dear father, that she find it shadow ?” 

** The happiness of young minds is 

ever 
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ever took highly wrought to be other 
than shadow,” remarked the baron; 
“ borrowing colour from buoyant spirits, 
they strew life’s path with roses; and 
ere they half way track that path, wo- 
fully arc they wounded with the thorns! 
Hut this is strange doctrine to preach to 
such hearers. Dearest children,” and be 
sjwke with solemn fervour, “ may,the 
thorns which are destined to spring up 
in your path, be so tempered with the 
calm blossoms of contentment and mo¬ 
deration, that if life be other than all 
sunshine, it may be less than half sha¬ 
dow r 

" I would venture much myself,” said 
Millicent, thoughtfully, “ to aid this 
{xjor prisoner. On my life, if the queen 
stand inactive, I shall judge her little 
other than a murderer.” 

“ Millicent,” and the baron frowned, 
“ your language is too strong. Who 
talked of murder?—who dreamt of mur¬ 
der?” 
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der?” yet his own cheek waxed pale at 
the suggestion. 

Millicent cast her arms around his 
neck.—“ It would not be the first mur¬ 
der,” she emphatically pronounced; and 
then she kissed his lips, to stay the re¬ 
prehension. 

“ "V’^ou are a strange, wild, froward 
girl,” said the baron, rallying a smile: 
” but you must be wary, dearest,” fond¬ 
ly returning her caress: “ such words, 
unwittingly spoken, would ruin us all.” 

“ Ah! but not here, my father; ’tis 
the honest language of my feelings, and 
sure I may speak it here.” 

“ Not even in the solitude of your 
own closet should you risk it,” quick 
rejoined the baron. “ Suspicion, my 
child, is a frail bulwark to rest on, and 
where ought savours of doubt, ’tis Chris¬ 
tian eharity to bide on the side of ac¬ 
quittal.” 

“ Doubt,” incredulously repeated Mil¬ 
licent: 
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lloent: ** dearest father, cui there be a 
doubt when——” 

“ We will discuss this pcant no fur¬ 
ther,” interrupting her. “ Mystery is 
ill fitted to human judgment: ’tis the 
great Searcher of hearts, who alone read- 
eth the thoughts and the actions of 
men.” 


CHAPTER V. 


-All I piiy^ that the hours of bii«s, 

Fill as a subtle dream ; tliat all the gay. 

And bright, and buoyant hopes, which summer yields. 
With summer fades V* 


“ I CANNOT rest to-night,” said MUli- 
cent, stealing into the adjoinuig diam- 
ber of her fii^d. 

“ Neitber can I,” exchumed Matilda, 
who waa seated in the jatdngi^y of the 
huge casement, atdred as wfaoi they had 
▼OL. II. G mrted 
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l>arted two hours before. “ 1 have beeii 
thinking,” and as she spoke, she raised 
her dark eyes to the deep blue sky, 
“ whether the silver rays of yon beauti¬ 
ful moon, can penetrate into the dun¬ 
geon of the earl de la Marche.” 

“ And I have been thinking of the 
earl de la Marche also,” resumed Milli- 
eent. “ Would I were a man for the 
next few days, that I might do more 
than think of him ! or, would I were in 
the train of the royal Isabel, that I might 
spur her to the rescue ! I like not that 
Corfe Castle:—it savours of treachery. 
It was there, that by order of the cruel 
Elfrida, her step-son, Edward the Mar¬ 
tyr, received his death-wound : — and 
from there, little more than twelve 
months ago, was Peter of Pomfret drag¬ 
ged to the town of Warham, and bang¬ 
ed with bis ill-fated sonand there, if 
walls could speak, in, this very reign of 
king John, has many other deeds of 
darkness been perpetrated,” 


“ Alas ! 
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Alas! and in many other castles,” 
sighed Matilda, her thoughts taking 
wing to the dismal tower o’ertopping the 
Seine, and her lifeblood curdling at the 
foul murder of the ill-starred prince Ar¬ 
thur. 

“ Ay, in Windsor Castle,” returned 
Millicent, lowering her voice to a whis¬ 
per: “ ’twas there that the hapless wife 
and children of the baron William de 
Brause were doomed to death through 
the slow torture of hunger; there-” 

“ Virgin Mother!” and Matilda clasp¬ 
ed her hands in wild horror. 

“ ’Tis true, or the whole world fables,” 
pursued Millicent. “ The hapless baro¬ 
ness gave too slack rein to speech, and for 
the indiscretion of a moment, she called 
down the vengeance of a relentless per¬ 
secutor. Tis many years beck; but I 
have heard Mabel and Adam Morley 
talk of it, and deplore the misery, which 
one bad man, gifted with power, can deal 
out upon the multitude. The whole 
o 2 family 
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family had fled away from England: 
and %vhen king John, with a mighty ar¬ 
my, subdued Ireland, in the piwince of 
Meath, his ire was kindled anew, in dis¬ 
covering the wretched baroness; and be 
caused her to be laden with heavy fet¬ 
ters, and he sent her and her children— 
for the baron had escaped into France— 
close prisoners to the castle of Windsor; 
and there, by his special order, did they 
all perish for lack of food. And he ———” 

Matilda grasped tight hold of the arm 
of Millioent.—“ Can such things be ?” 
she asked, her own tender heart sicken¬ 
ing at the direful story—Can ran^ur, 
so deadly, live in the breast of man ?" 

“ They tell many, many tales, well- 
nigh as fiend-like,” replied Miliicent, 
creeping dose beside her: “ for in Ire- 
larel, he moved like a pestilence, perse¬ 
cuting, attainting, and murdering. ’Twas 
in Ireland, that the De Laoeys Were 
driven from their ridi inberitanoe.” 

** And who were the De Laeeys ?” 

asked 
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asked Matilda^ manrelling at a tarpUude 
so mcmstrous. 

“ Ab! that is another foul tale to the 
mortal pngudice of king John,” answer¬ 
ed Millicent " The De Lsceys, the 
lords of Meath and of Ulster, incurring 
his heavy wrath, were forced to abandon 
their castles and their lands. They too 
fled away for life: but like the patriarch 
Jacob, when he fled from Padan-aram, 
they bore with them all that was most 
precious: for the heart which doomed 
to death the baroness de Brause and her 
helpless fomily, bad surely dealt to them 
a fate as merciless.” 

" And did they escape the malice of 
their enemy ?~>-did they fly beyond the 
reach of pursuit?” eagerly questioned 
Matilda. 

“ They fled away in disguise^” conti¬ 
nued Millicent. “ Adam Motiey says, 
from the kingdom, far beyemd the ken 
of king John’s scaUikig vengeance: and 
though, perchance, doomed to adversity 
G 3 and 
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and endurance, who knows, but they 
may have been happier and calmer than 
if dwelling within his rule.” 

“ If they bore with them the consci¬ 
ousness of right, if they bosomed the 
peace-yielding unction of integrity, then,” 
fervently exclaimed Matilda, “ would I 
not exchange their ills for the thom-in- 
crusted diadem of their persecutor.” 

“ Neither would I the bonds of the 
earl de la Marche for all the splendour 
of the faithless Isabel,” observed Milli- 
cent. “ Sure,” and she breathed a flut¬ 
tering sigh, “ she could never love, else 
had the transfer entailed death. I am 
sure no earthly power could tempt me 
to withdraw my heart—that is,” and a 
rosy blush played o’er her features, “ if 
I had once yielded it” 

“ I should think not—I am sure not” 
said Matilda, her thoughts dwelling on 
the mysterious palmer. “ Oh no!” ar¬ 
dently, “ it could not have been love; 

it 
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it must have been mere preference, ari¬ 
sing in gratified vanity.” 

“ And yet,” resumed Millicent, “ fame 
gifts the earl de la Marche with all that 
is attractive, decks him in all that is 
dangerous to the peace of woman. 
Young, Jiandsome, heroic, romantic, en¬ 
thusiastic, devoted, he moved in the 
court of the count of Angoulesme, the 
envy of his own sex, the admiration of 
ours: and until king John beheld his 
affianced bride, the beautiful Isabel, the 
compact of hands seemed as the compact 
of hearts. But king John, unused to 
curb the wild flights of his wildest 
wishes, caught by the dazzling charms 
of novelty and youth—though himself a 
husband—strove not against the loose 
unhallowed frenzy of passion: under 
some weak pretence, he divorced him¬ 
self from his queen Avis, the heiress of 
the earl of Gloucester; and soon, through 
the propelling medium of ambition, gain¬ 
ed to his cause, the interest and the influ- 
G 4 


ence 
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ence of the earl of Angoulesme. The 
glitter of majesty prevailed; the omni¬ 
potence of power bore down every feeble 
resistance; Isabel fled away from her 
compact, and left the bereaved bride¬ 
groom to muse on his wrongs, and curse 
the shallowness of woman’s faitb.” 

“ And did the royal spoiler bear the 
smiling mischief forthwith to England ?” 
asked Matilda, deeply interested in the 
injuries and sorrows of the earl de la 
Marche. 

• “ He bore her in exultation and in 
triumph,” rejoined Millicent, “ and they 
were both crowned at Westminster, by 
Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury: and 
as if he could not too firmly institute 
her queen of England, the year follow¬ 
ing, they were again crowned together, 
on Easter-Sunday, at Canterbury, in the 
cathedral-church.” 

“ And know you of the earl de la 
Marche ?" questioned Matilda. “ Me- 
thinks he must have tom away the 

thraldom. 
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thraldom, and rallied from the snare, 
with a light heart and a grateful mind; 
for too sure, had he wedded her, his ho¬ 
nour and his peace had been as nought 
in her keeping.” 

" I have heard my father say,” re¬ 
plied MUiicent, “ the earl de la Marche 
too, fondly loved the ungrateful Isabel. 
Perhaps ’tis a hard task to shake off 
love: certain it is, he shrunk away from 
the worid; and when next he appeared 
among men, it was in open rebellion a- 
gainst the perfidious John; for he lea^- 
gued with the nobles of Normandy, and 
siding with Philip Augustas, strove 
hard to expel the English fhom France.” 

“ And in that effort,” said Matilda, 
mournfully, “ he h^ fallen into the 
power of the tjrrant. Holy Heaven? 
what save murder can ensue, when we 
dwell on the murders of the pa^ ? prince 
Arthar—-Peto* Pomfhet—the wife 

and the cfaildmi of William de Brtnise !* 
And a hundred others,” exclaimed 
G 5 Millicent, 
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MilUcent, “ did we know how to note 
them.” 

And can he be happy,” sighed Ma¬ 
tilda, “ with such a world of lead upon 
his conscience?—can he rest in peace, 
with such a sea of blood before his eyes?” 

“ Perchance,” remarked Millicent, 
“ surrounded, as he is, by flatterers and 
sycophants, he thinks the recognisance 
of kings, not as the recognisance of other 
men. Blind and dead to his own enor¬ 
mities, he may view every evil deed 
through the cheating medium of neces¬ 
sity and ensample.” 

“ It may be so,” said Matilda. “ But 
when the subtle tissue of sophistry shall 
fade away, when unvarnished truth shall 
break forth from the haze, dr^ful will 
he bis awakening. Ah! blessed, thrice 
blessed, be the tom gab^ine of the un¬ 
offending beggar, to his doak o( ermine, 
to his crown of gold! But 1 would 
question further of the peijured Isabel. 

Think 
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Think you, she bears sunshine in her 
bosom ?” 

“ No—no—only on her brow,” re¬ 
turned Millicent: “for the very hand 
which raised her to the throne wields 
the scourging-rod. I have heard my 
brother George say, the king is madly 
jealous; and that, God-wot! is ill e- 
nough, to dash gall even in the cup of 
the most happy. Perchance, he weighs 
by his own measure, and judges by his 
own deeds.” 

“ Well does she merit the sting,” said 
Matilda, earnestly, “ for she has dealt 
out the poison: yet could I wish it coun¬ 
ter; for that fatal jealousy may mar the 
desire of reparation.” 

“ Not if she possess a conscience— 
not if she possess a heart,” answered 
Millicent “ However ambition may 
have dazzled and misled, she knows her¬ 
self the injurer—she knows the earl de 
la Mandie is a prisoner in G>rfe Castle. 
Would I could breathe into her my spirit ! 

G 6 were 
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were I the crowned queen of England,” 
and every feature beamed the fervour 
witliin, “ T would save the earl de la 
Marche at the risk of life—I would un¬ 
bar the bolts of his dungeon, though in 
so doing T forged bolts and manacles for 
mvself.” 

“You, dearest Millicent! ah! you 
could not have renounced the man to 
whom you had yielded favour.” 

" No, not if I loved him,” exclaimed 
Millicent. 

“ And if you did not love him,” quick 
rejoined Matilda, “ never would you 
have cozened him with hope.” 

“ True: but I was brought up in a 
convent; the beautiful Isabel was brought 
up in a court—I was taught to consider 
this world the mere pass to a better; 
she was taught to consider this world 
the gay theatre of all her hopes. Per¬ 
chance, she would not have dfmnged the 
earl de la Marche for any breading earl 
in Christendom; but to be ctowned 

queen— 
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queen—to sit upon the throne of Eng* 
land—to be gifted with power, with 
splendour, with all that the proud heart 
covets ! Think of the gilded bait to a 
worldly mind ! Her father, too, bribed 
to his own dishonour ; abetting, spur¬ 
ring to the sacrifice; her own feelings at 
war: her own passions biassed. No, no, 
she dreamt not—she could not dream, 
the thorns lurking beneath the roses: 
and now that she is goaded with the 
thorns, fain would I urge some palliative, 
to assuage the throes of wounded con¬ 
science.” 

“ You, dearest MilUeent! sure you 
do but banter.” 

“ No, on my life,” replied the heroic 
girl. “ The scheme is already floating : 
marvel not, at the return of my li^ge 
the king, if I join the court-revel my¬ 
self. Mar^ me, Matilda”—for wonder 
lived in the dark eye of her companion 
—“ my errand it to aid the unfortunate, 
not to flutter in the balterfly-swarm 

who 
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who ever tend on royalty. Yet in the 
world, I will be as the world—I will sa¬ 
crifice feeling to policy; and if I can 
curry favour at the hand of my sovereign 
lady—if I can but win the grant of her 
interest—be my toil, the liberty of the 
noble prisoner now in Corfe Castle.” 

“ Heaven’s grace light on the enter¬ 
prise !” exclaimed Matilda. “ Oh! that 
I too could wade through fire for such 
an end! But my lord the baron: think 
you, will he risk the hazard ?” 

“My father lives the friend of the op¬ 
pressed!” gratefully pronounced Milli- 
cent; “ and my brother George, too, 
spurns at tyranny. Returning with the 
forces of the king, he will lend us all his 
aid. Well I know his heart; well I 
know the gentle bias of his nature.- he 
will labour out the rescue of the earl de 
la Marche. And his friend too-” 

She ceased—she toembled—she clung 
to the arm of Matilda; for at the instant, 
a few low notes, struck with an unstea¬ 
dy 
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dy hand, broke upon the stillness; it 
sounded from the park below; it floated 
on the night-breeze. 

Matilda looked up, and she beheld 
Millicent, as white as the kerchief on 
her bosom. “ What bodes it?” she 
questioned ; but Millicent could not 
speak ; she could only press tighter the 
arm of her friend, and drawing her close 
to the casement, stood eager and watch¬ 
ful. 

The night, as I have before described 
it, was “ such as the day is when the 
sun is hidso still, so clear so beamy ! 
The moon rode high in the heavens, and 
not a cloud obscured her lustre: broad 
and bright, she shone upon the emerald 
face of nature; and mellowing all with¬ 
in the magic of her silver tissue, she 
seemed to steal the heart from pa^ion, 
and the mind from care. Yet was it a 
night to graft romance upon the slight¬ 
est seeming; a night, to give to casual 
incident the colour of adventure: and 

when 
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when the wild sweet prelude yielded to 
the deeper, fuller cadence of the human 
voice, marvel not, that excitement chain¬ 
ed a greedy ear, and surprise a wakeful 
interest. 

Wban iuyoii starrj (ky,evening's light closes, 

And unture, far and nigh, softl)^ reposes ; 

When scarce n breeze is felt o’er the lake sighing, 

And ait of bus; life sinking nn 1 dying ; 

Wben o’er the dappled earth dew-drops aie streaming. 
And the stilt moonshine is partially gleaming ; 

Then does the loT“r steal from his lone bower, 

Hailing the night-sliade, and blessing the hour. 

“Then is Uie time, that tlie lieart’s wild emotion, 
Buoyant and light as the surf of the ocean, 

Kences the dark'ning bouglis, o'er the head twining, 
Vitrkl anti bi%bt as a suiMscr-suo shining; 

Chases the gloom, and tiie tokens of sadness. 

And bosoms the thrill of forthcoming gladness ; 

Por tlt« lover steals ibrth from his dark bower. 

And joys hi the gloOlB of aigitt’s fav'riag hour. 

Whence comes tbe ray,that the aching heart iighteth f 
Whence cOiiies tbe hope, that the lover delightethf 
WhMiCe enmes ibu uagka, m soft aud so stosliag; 

IV jo, that’s to bright, the peomiM so betl^f 
It Gooses not t^harUs— for aorth is hut sorrow ^ 
lU cotoot tot to toter the putK of the morrow; 

No i 
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No; it comet io tb« bwe of twiKghi't dim hour, 

When tlie lover desert* hi* deep shady bower. 

“ Come then, and smile, like the planet high shining; 

Cvuie then, and chase e'en Uie thought of repining; 

t uiiic ill thy beauty, so vivid and glowing! 

Come in thy blusbct, such tiansport bestowing! 

Come in night's cloud, like the »{iirit of even ; 

Come, and betlon' e'en the furetaale of heaven! 

Fur now is the culm, and the |>cace-yieldiiig hour. 

When iliy lover dtscris his siteltering bower,” 

The voice ceased, but Millicent con¬ 
tinued silent; a wild tremour pervaded 
her whole frame, and when she encoun¬ 
tered the fixed glance of Matilda, the 
rose usurped the lily-hue of her cheek. 

“ The lord £udo de la Zouch,” whis¬ 
pered Matilda, recalling to mind the 
light banter of Adam Morley. 

Millicent started, and again the ro$e 
vanished. 

** The hero of the toumammit,” pur¬ 
sued Matilda, striving at cherafulness: 

he who bcare away the cruaaon scaif at 
Rockingham Castle.” 

” The same! the saix^!” fidtered Mil¬ 
licent: 
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licent; then raising her face, beautiful in 
bashfulness, and casting her arms around 
the neck of her friend—“ He, who has 
lived in my thoughts,” she continued, 
“ since that hour;—and he, who will live 
in my thoughts, until death expunge 
life and thought together.” 

“ And your father,” asked Matilda, 
" yields he his blessing?” 

The voice, at that instant* rose from 
the park, and the last stanza was re¬ 
peated. 

“ Anon, I will tell you further,” whis¬ 
pered Millicent: “ now, I must bear the 
token to my true knight, that he may 
part in peace.” And she unclosed the 
lattice-window as she spoke, and waved 
to-and-fro her kerchief; then returning, 
and seating herself beside Matilda—“ I 
pray you, do not chide me,” she pursu¬ 
ed. " God-wot! Jove is a strange wild 
impulse, driving whither cme list not, 
and warring against peace, and per- 
dianoe against duty: for my dear father 

fiivours 
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favours sir Henry de Braibrooke, and my 
thoughts and my hopes light on sir Eudo 
de la Zouch. Nay, look not so grave. 
I well know the worth of sir Henry de 
Braibrooke: as children we have often 
played whole days together; for Brai¬ 
brooke Castle, nigh at hand, darkens the 
banks of our own Welland: but though 
I xvould make him my friend, I cannot 
make him my husband: alack! I should 
as soon think of wedding my brother 
George.” 

“ Why not acquaint the Iwiron ? why 
not unfold your whole heart, and yield 
him your entire confidence ?” urged Ma¬ 
tilda. “ Mystery, dearest Millicent, is 
often the grave of peace.” 

“ My father knows that I cannot love 
sir Henry de Braibrooke,” quick rgoin- 
ed Millicent; “ he knows too, that— 
that——” She hesitated; she bowed 
her Uushing fiice upon her bosom. 

Does he suspect the advances of sir 

Eudo 
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Eudo de la Zouch ?” quastioned Matil¬ 
da. “ Does he approve his suit?” . 

“ My father was at Rockingham Cas¬ 
tle, when skill and bravery won the 
crimson scarfmy father saw me place 
it across the shoulders of the victor 
knight, and he joined in the loud ac¬ 
claim which noted his preeminence; 
and he-—h e - ” Again she ceased. 

“ But he yields not consent to your 
union,” concluded Matilda, pitying her 
agitation. 

I did not say so—no, no, I cannot 
say so. Dearest Matilda, I have not 
craved consent—I cannot,crave consent. 
Often has the confession rose to my lips, 
but his known prejudices have frighten¬ 
ed it back into my heart” 

“ His prejudices ! You speak in rid¬ 
dles. What prejudices can warrant re¬ 
serve to such a parent?” 

Millioent struggled far a moment, 
then railing courage and resolotion— 
** Lilt to me, Matilda, and forthwith 

yield 
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yield me cminsdl. My &tber .strives to 
think well of the king, because he would 
fain think the king what a king ought 
to be: but De la Zouch sees the king 
as he is—weak, fickle, tryannnical; and 
he despises him : and in the last feud, 
he leagued himself with the hostile no¬ 
bles ; and in the next feud—-should Hea¬ 
ven so will it—he may dare again the 
brunt of hazard.” 

“ And yet,” doubtfully remarked Ma¬ 
tilda, “ the lord Eudo de la Zouch join¬ 
ed the forces, and bore arms with king 
John in France.". 

“ True: and he would fight to the 
death, for the prosperity and the honour 
(d* England,” quick replied Millicent; 
“ to wrest back her rich possessions, to 
file away the rust shed upon her glory: 
but not to uphold the tynmt, who wan¬ 
tonly, wickedly tramples on her rights ; 
not here, at home, to support the stretch 
of arbitraiy ooereion," 

“ Strange!” mused Matilda, gazing on 

the 
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the dappled features of the animated 
girl. “ So young, so gentle, yet so 
daring!” She forgot, that Love, makes 
bold the coward, ahd makes dull the 
hero; that delighting in inconsistency 
and opposition, oft, in mere mockery, 
does he spur to the overthrow of every 
former bias! “ And yourself?” shl ask¬ 
ed, still attentively regarding her. 

" 1 cannot love him less,” fervently 
exclaimed Millicent, “ though I knew 
him weaving the woof of universal over¬ 
throw. Think,” after the pause of a mo¬ 
ment, " of half the dark tales which go 
abroad, and marvel not, though 1 judge 
my dear father prejudiced.” 

“ It may be so,” said Matilda, earnest¬ 
ly ; “ yet would I not for worlds up¬ 
hold in opposition. Dearest-Millicent, 
if you value the peace of hereafter life, 
cast off disguise. Say to your father—” 

Millicent threw herself upon the bo¬ 
som of bar young adviser.—** Should 

my 
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my father drive him hence; should he 
bid me cease to love him; should— 

should-” and the shudder which 

crept over her, at once betrayed the iron 
bonds which held her. 

“ Should your father yield consent— 
should your father accord the blessing,” 
urg<^ Matilda. “ Think of the light, 
light heart, which will joy in the track 
of duty.” 

Millicent looked up, and every ves¬ 
tige of care vanished: it was young 
hope, which glowed on her cheek, and 
lived in her eye.—“ Already do I feel 
it lighter,” she pronounced: “ my fa¬ 
ther loves me; my father labours for the 
happiness of my life: yes, to-morrow 
will 1 bare my heart to my kind good 
fother, at)d pour out all its wishes, all 
its weaknesses.” 

But though Millicent slept sounder; 
though her dreams and her fancies were 
tranced in blessedness; though, like the 
rosy clouds of morning, infant passion 

tinged 
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tinged all that it looked upon, and diffi¬ 
culties, and distresses, and obstacles, va¬ 
nished, as mountain mists before a sum¬ 
mer sun; still, that morrow brought 
with it trepidation and fear, and new 
doubts and new anxieties gathered. It 
is ever thus with the children of pros¬ 
perity: the slightest breath of opposition 
is magnified into tempest; the faintest 
check to inclination metamorphosed into 
trial! She met her father, and her cou¬ 
rage failed; she souglit the presence of 
Matilda, and she yielded to a burst of 
tears. 

“ Would you, that I should speak to 
the baron ?” asked Matilda, pitying her 
emotion. 

“ What, and turn coww«d in the first 
adventure in my life ? Alack! how can 
I hope to aid the poor prisoner in Corfe 
Castle, if I suffer my spirit to flag here 
at home? No, no! I am a silly weak 
ibol, fbc^th! but I will not tax others 
to spare myself." 


She 
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She arose as she spoke, and her tears 
and Jier weakness vanished; and shaking 
back her long flaxen ringlets, she smiled, 
and she looked as a heroine, firm and 
collected, and prepared for every vicissi¬ 
tude.—“ 1 will seek my father, now, on 
the instant,” she pursued, moving to¬ 
wards the door. “ I will tell him-” 

A sudden and clamorous peal from 
the warden’s tower tokened an arrival. 
Millicent, with one bound, sprung to the 
casement, and mounting on a settle, 
looked down upon the court below.— 
—“ A goodly train ! a gay assemblage; 
esquires and pages!” she exclaimed in a 
breath ; then, with a tremulous heaving 
of the bosom, and a cheek varying from 
white to red, she drew back. “ ’Tis the 
lord £udo de la Zouch!” she whispered; 
and then again, with a movement, sound¬ 
less as the blind mole, she bent forward. 
“ My father meets him! my father wd- 
comes him! He alights—he yi^ds his 

VOL. ii. B gay 
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gay charger to the groom—he comes 
into the castle! Ah! what may all this 
mean?” And springing from the set¬ 
tle, and beamy in soft emotion, she 
threw her arms around the neck of Ma¬ 
tilda. 

The next instant, and a messenger 
from the baron, summoned below : but 
ere Millicent braved the presence she in 
one dreaded and coveted, with the latent 
vanity admissible in early thraldom, she 
sought her minxir, and arranging her 
long and beautiful hair, and placing in 
her bosom, a sprig of jessamine, scarce 
rivailing that bosom’s whiteness, she 
craved the presence of Matilda, and de¬ 
scended to the ball. 

Far be it from us to steal the heart 
through the medium of the senses, else, 
might we say, nev^ did twe fairer blos¬ 
soms meet in brighter sweeter contrast! 
Millicent, light, gcantle, almost sylph- 
tike i with eyes, blue as the dome idiove, 
peeling midst the golden dusters which 

well- 
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wellnigh shadowed them; and features, 
tinted in Imes, as varying and as lovely, 
as rosy clouds in evening sunset! And 
Matilda, no less gentle, no less lovely, 
but more, far more subduing; with hair 
of the raven’s wing; with eyes, eloquent, 
and dark, and full, and mild, as the ga¬ 
zelle’s ; witli a smile, tempered with sad¬ 
ness, yet harmonizing each perfect fea¬ 
ture; with a voice, and form, and move¬ 
ment, as though fresh from Paphos, and 
zoned in the immortal cestus of ocean- 
born Venus! 

The eye, the index and herald of the 
heart and of the passions, beamed admi¬ 
ration, as the baron met them at the 
door of entrance.—“ Sir Eudo de la 
Zouch bears greeting from our d«ir 
George,” he exclaimed. “ Direct from 
Rochelle, he confirms the rumoured 
truce, and gives hope of the speedy re¬ 
turn of the king and his foUowere.” 

MilUoent murmured something of 
welcome; and although her voice was 
H 2 low 
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low and broken, and her very temples 
sufl’used with the deepest tints of palp¬ 
able confusion, still, the baron, intent 
upon the information he had gained, 
noted not a trepidation, which else iiad 
resolved the secret of many a sigh, and 
mlmy a past cloud of sadness. 

The day fled away, and many a suc¬ 
ceeding day, alike brief and swift, wa.s 
borne on the i’airy pinions of love and 
hope : for whether the baron had under¬ 
gone a revolution of ideas ; or whether 
the present fealty of the lord Eudo de 
la Zouch, in attending the summons, 
and following the king beyond sea, had 
absolved him of the tax of former non¬ 
conformity—certain it is, he ever hailed 
him with gladness, and noted not, or 
seemed not to note, the visible pleasure 
which lived in the smile of the happy 
Millicent Nought of dissenting opi¬ 
nion, of clamorous opposition, clouded 
the calm spreading over Heringworth. 
It was a calm, almost too bland for 

earth: 
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earth ; at least, so felt the lovers; for 
never did the sun shine so bright, never 
did the flowers bloom so gay, never did 
the birds sing so sweet, as througiiout 
the whole of that bliss-fraught summer! 
compared to the former summers of life, 
it was as a fertile spot set in the midst 
of a desert—as the tran si tion of ease from 
racking pain—as prosperity closing the 
visitation of affliction! 

Strongly tinctured with the romantic 
spirit of the age, warm, and wild, and 
imaginative, Millicent bosomed the 
brightest flights, and the gayest day¬ 
dreams. Sir £udo was the hero of every 
enthusiastic wish ; was, as the boast of 
knighthood, as the flower of chivalry: 
wrapt in the ether of illusion, and tin¬ 
ged by the rosy finger of Love himself, 
if in the chase he amyed at her side, it 
was with a grace, inimitable and perfect; 
—if he spoke, it sunk from her ear into 
her heart ;—if he syug, that “ song, came 
with its music, to melt and please her 
H 3 soul; 
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soul; like soft mist, that rising from a 
kke, pours on the silent vale.” And 
Matilda, too, was gradually, insensibly 
weaned from the constant indulgence of 
thought and sadder fancies: for kind¬ 
ness and attention will ever steal upon 
the feelings, unless, habitually call^§, 
or utterly withered by the blasts of af¬ 
fliction ; will awaken the native germ of 
gratitude, unless nipped and frozen by 
dull and stagnant misanthropy ! 

The baron de Cantilupe, the good and 
pitying Samaritan, zealous to assuage, 
and to pour unction into the bleeding 
wounds of the heart, had dispatched a 
messenger into N(«pmandy, and her fears 
and her hopes, consigned to the keeping 
of her gallant captor, now hung upon 
the moment of his retum-^hung, with 
an anxiety so intense, is to beg^r the 
force of langtlage. Sometimes, ^get* 
ful of herself, she wopld smile upon the 
happy prospect of her happy friend, aS 
though stnUes were tudutual; bait quick 

again 
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again would the sigh arise, and as dark 
clouds drifting athwart the glories of a 
summer sky, would the shades of grief 
and doubt settle on her brow—for hers 
was a destiny, fitful and joyless—yet 
often, with feelings bordering on self- 
reproach, would she recall the words of 
the poor sister Clarisse, and fervently 
bless Heaven for that chance of felicity 
which remained to her. . The husband 
of the hapless nun, from the altar had 
been consigned to the tomb; her hus¬ 
band, her father, were, as she Sanguine- 
ly believed, inhabitants of earth: and 
though severed by the breath of aod- 
dent, and the scourge of misfortune, the 
wonder-working finger of Providence, 
might still miraculously direct to her re^ 
treat £very sigh might be hushed-— 
every tear might be chased away—she 
might be happy! Alas! poor Matilda! 
had she sojourned among men—had she 
trodden the dark and winding paths of 
the World—she had learned, that in all 
H 4 the 
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the busy and the eager crowds, scattered 
over the wide face of this earth—few— 
very few, discover the path to true hap¬ 
piness ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


** WUt thee I shrink because my powers are weak? 
There lurks a potent spell in virtue, 

Ami he who w ills to do, gains from high Ileav’n 
The strength !** 


The history of nations, is as the nomen¬ 
clature of the vices, the follies, the head¬ 
long passions of men: for crime in every 
age is the poisoned source of universal 
distemperature; and however the pen 
of the chronicler distort or dignify hu¬ 
man action ; however he soften knavery 
into state policy, and flagitious cruelty 
into the exploits of the conqueror and 
the hero, the universal history of man¬ 
kind 
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kind is still one universal tragedy, be¬ 
smeared, blotted, replete with the obdu¬ 
racy of guilt, with the quickening seeds 
of passion; fermenting into violence, 
and ripening into crime! 

At a period, and in an age, when acts 
of heroism and personal valour were 
considered the main accomplishment, 
the conduct of king John, at all periods, 
and in all ages, disgraceful and unwor¬ 
thy, excited detestation and contempt. 
The nobles, brave, and bold, and chival¬ 
rous, knowing themselves harassed by 
arbitrary imposition, and baffled and 
defeated in every enterprise, writhed be-" 
neath tbe chains with which ho galled 
them; or, perhaps, influenced by that 
innate germ of freedom, so peculiarly 
the growth of British soil, and so plen¬ 
tifully planted and so firmly established 
by their hereafter exertions:—for evfery 
Englishman, reaping the nfighty b^i. 
son, turns, gratefully turns, from the 
blessed effect, to tbe primal source:— 

H 5 be 
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be that fts it m&y, good did aris^ out of 
evil i and the very scourge which he so 
witlessly Wielded, applied to the raw and 
bleeding wounds, of bold, and proud, 
and adventurous Spirits, spurred to the 
inanutnission, which stamps Runne- 
meOE, as the birthplace—and the reign 
of kirtg John, as the epoch of English 
liberty! 

In the elaborate pages of our early his¬ 
torians, we further elicit, that the feudal 
law, infringing the ancient privileges of 
the Anglo-Saxons, and introduced by 
William the Norman, had reduced the 
people to a state of perfect Vassalage;— 
that the barons themselves Submitted to 
a more severe and arbitrary prerogative 
then generally exists in feudal govern* 
ments;—that the power of the crown 
had grown to a huge and monstrous 
pitch;—and that the charter of Henry 
the First, renewed by Stephen, end con¬ 
firmed by Hefiry the Second, had, in 
the hands of their successors, eontitioed 

null 
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null and void. ’Tis true, the privilege 
of arms had not been wrested from the 
barons and the people: but aggression 
and tyranny, those master^springs to re¬ 
solution and hardihood, had aroused that 
lurking spirit of disccmtent, which lack¬ 
ed but the degenerate and base conduct 
of the reigning prince—and who so de¬ 
generate, and who so debased, as king 
John ?—to serve as a quickening match 
to the long and spreading train, blowing 
into defiance, and blazoning into open 
revolt. 

The church, toU, in those days of 
darkness and tneittid prostration, influ¬ 
encing and cramping the judgments of 
men, swayed by temporal interest, had 
lent their spiritual aid to the -great and 
gathering confederacy: for Stephen 
Langton, archbishop of Oanterburyt 
who, but the year before^ in the<diapter- 
houae at Winchester, fust administering 
to king John, the solemn oat^ by which 
he bound himself to abolish the widked 
H 6 and 
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and reestablish the good laws of his pre¬ 
decessors, had yielded to his prayers, his 
tears, and his seeming humility, the 
grace of absolution—now, inspired by 
the philanthropy of his own nature, and 
by his zeal for the public good ;—for 
doubtless, his embryo plan of reforma¬ 
tio!) gained bii-th in great and generous 
principles:—secretly maintained, and vi¬ 
gorously instigated the nobles, to the 
open vindicatioFi of tlieir libeities, and 
the firm demand of their just rights. 

Several meetings Isad already strength¬ 
ened the infant bond of confederation : 
and when, on the nineteenth of Oetohei', 
1214, king John—through the procure¬ 
ment of the earl of Chester, and the me¬ 
diation of the pope’s legate, having final¬ 
ly completed a truce with Philip Au¬ 
gustus, to last for five entire years, from 
the Thursday in September after the 
exaltation of the holy cross—returned 
with all his followers into England; 
that succeeding first of November, was 

apj)ointed. 
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appointed, under colour of a pious pil¬ 
grimage to the monastery of St. Kd- 
tmind’s-bury, for the further meeting of 
the primate and the chief nobles of the 
kingdom. 

Hut note we the disembarkation of 
king John and his beauteou.s Is.abel ; »)r 
rather, upon the borders of the elland, 
amid the bowers of lleringworth, tend 
wo the bustle o!’ preparation, whicli soon 
put to flight all tilt! vivitl dreams of love 
and blcssetlness whieh youth and illusive 
fancy had devised. The arrival of the 
lord Cieorge de Ckuitilupe dissipated the 
long blank of inaction : the king had 
established his court in his palace at 
AVestminster; and perhaps it was the 
romantic calling, aiming at the preser- 
vatio’i of the captive carl do la Marche, 
which banished care from the brow of 
Millicent, even on the eve of separa¬ 
tion from her lover: certain it wa.s, she 
hailed with sjiorti veness her coming vi.sit 
to the court; spoke of the new call up¬ 


on 
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on her fealty with pleasantry and hu¬ 
mour; and when alone with Matilda, 
bantfjed her growing fears, with the firm 
hope of a prosperous issue, to this her 
first act of policy. 

“ You must bear me fellowship,” she 
exclaimed, tenderly regarding her; “ you 
must hie with me to London, and in the 
revel forget this listless sorrow.” 

Matilda started; her glowing cheek 
tokened emotion; her eyes beamed re¬ 
proach.—“ Not for the universe!” she 
emphatically pronounced. “ No, never 
will I Voluntarily seek the presence of 
king John.” 

“ Not in the cause of humanity ?” ask¬ 
ed Millicent—not to aid the noble pri¬ 
soner in Corfe Castle ?*’ 

Matilda hesitated for a moment, then 
yielding to all her native energy—* Ay, 
to rescue the earl de la Marche,” she re¬ 
plied, ” willingly would I martyr every 
foeling of self: but how eSbct so great 
deliverance? —how, for an unknown 

nameless 
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nameless being, like me, to forward an 
adventure so fate-frauglit ?” 

“ Know you not,” said Millicent, ea¬ 
gerly, “ that the rock which breasts the 
flood, may be sapped and undermined by 
the mere drippings of the land-spring ?-*- 
that the citadel, braving the havock of a 
siege, may surrender to the skill of perse¬ 
vering policy? Tarry until I gain the ear 
of the royal Isabel; and perish ail of Wo¬ 
man’s ingenuity, if I win her not to our 
party." 

“ And when of our party,” returned 
Matilda, "think you, the relentless John 
will forego the pleasure of revenge? I 
have heard lie never pardons those he 
has injured : how then, can the affianced 
husband of the faithless Isabel hope for 
jiardon at his hands ?” 

“ The king loves the smiling lure to 
all the mischief,” rejoined Millicent; 
" and man's love, alike in the ptinoe and 
the beggar, subjects him to woman’s hu» 
mour. *Onoe alive to the cause of hu- 

nianity 
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manity and honour, who shall place 
bounds to female influence ? I tell you, 
dear Matilda, and 1 found my creed up¬ 
on human nature; if the royal Isabel 
vouchsafe her interest, the chains of the 
earl de la Marche, be they of iron or 
sted, will snap their rivets! And she 
must vouchsafe her interest—and she 
will vouchsafe her interest; for conscience 
will deal forth wounds; and the mind 
will revert to the past, and the heart 
will bleed, where nought but wrong and 
injustice savour the actions. Belike she 
may wear smiles upon the throne; but 
in the solitude of the closet, who can 
probe the gangrene ?” 

Matilda shuddered. It was a picture 
of desolateness which stripped prosperity 
of every blossom; and her “ mind’s eye” 
traced in the young and lovely Isabel, 
the withering victim of remorse and care. 
She saw her listless in the midst of pomp 
and adulation; she saw the ** worm which 
dieth not,” coiling around the ni^at 

life 
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life and promise, spite of the incitements 
which man calls pleasure; she saw her 
blighted amid the seeming joys of for¬ 
tune; she saw her inert and spiritless, 
amid the omnipotence of rule! 

“ I would not exchange liearts,” pur¬ 
sued Millicent, lieedless of the emotion 
of her friend, “ not for the royal purple 
—not though the life of the queen of 
England, were spun to twice the allot¬ 
ment of man.” 

“ Neither would I for the rule of the 
whole world,” fervently exclaimed Ma¬ 
tilda : “ rather would I wane my sum¬ 
mer midst the privations of the cloister, 
and sink into an unmarked grave, than 
live the slave of lawless, soulless pas¬ 
sion.” 

“ And yet there are thousands,” re¬ 
marked Millicent, “ who borne by the 
tide of ambition, and dazzled by the 
rainbow-tints of splendour, would yield 
the substance for the shadow; would, 
like the ipyal Isabel, forego content, for 

the 
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the meteor-blazrc of preeminence. Alack! 
it is a strange world; a world, made up 
of all that is inconsistent and incongru¬ 
ous. The lady mother of St. Mary de 
la Free, likens it to figures on the sand, 
whieh the rising tide, or the sweeping 
Mast, effaces and destroys. Ay, and 
there are seasons, when such is its falla¬ 
cy, that even I can read its emptiness 
and despise its glittering tinsel; even I, 
can weigh its profitless pleasures, and 
marvel at the mere thistle-down, which 
in man’s estimation tells so heavy. I 
MTonder—1 have often wcwidered, how, 
to a reflecting mind, any thing short of 
eternity am rivet the heart and the 
wishes; how the every-day gusts of Sense 
and feeling, can veer the hopes, and co¬ 
lour the destiny ; liow the light casual¬ 
ties of titne can destroy even the inte¬ 
rest; how the——” 

She oeMCd, for the lord Eudo de ia 
Zouch, unobserted, had st<d<»i to her 
side; and as she read n^toach in his 

eye, 
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eye, wild and contradictory emotion 
flushed o’er her features. He smiled,'and 
she recovered all her self-possession. 

“ Methinks,” he whispered, “ your 
system is better in the figure than the 
practice. Dearest lady, would you tram^ 
pie upon hearts?—would you annihilate 
all of feeling ?—would you subvert na¬ 
ture, and bind all her ordinances, in the 
dull, cold shackles of philosophy ? Ah, 
surely,” and he spoke with tender ener¬ 
gy, “ there are ties, there are attractions, 
there are imperative calls, even in this 
barren waste life, which woul<f cost much 
in the renunciation!” 

Belike,” said Millicent, timidly, I 
did not analyze all my blessings.” And 
then she bent her Mue eyes on the earth, 
for gratitude lived in the glance of her 
lover. “ Yet, surely,” and she rallied 
back all her sportiveness, “ ’tis a philo¬ 
sophy fitly fashioned to a court; for the 
language of the heart is least understood 
where policy sways the unions.” 

“ Then 
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“ Then why brave an atmosphere so 
ungenial?” asked De la Zouch—“ why 
thread the intricacies of such a laby¬ 
rinth ? I fesir mo, lovely Millicent, the 
adventure will reap ought save recom- 
l>ence.” 

“ I fear nought save my own ability,” 
quick rejoined Millicent. “ Accompa¬ 
nied by my friend, and protected by my 
father and brother-” 

“ Your brother,” interrupted sir Eu- 
do, “ on the festival of All-saints, joins 
pilgrimage to St. Edmund’s-bury.” 

“ Well "then, beneath the fostering 
wing of my natural guardian,” conclud¬ 
ed Millicent, “ I shall be safe, as though 
at Heringworth.” 

De la Zouch thought counter; or per¬ 
haps it was the jealousy of love which 
quickened suspicion; for— 

“ Ne’er did Grecian chiae) trace, 

A njnnpli, a naiad, or n grace. 

Of fairer funn, or lovelier face !” 

and the gallantries of king John, from 

the 
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the palace to the cottage, were prover¬ 
bial. spite of the hold which his wedded 
Isabel held upon his afTections. He fear¬ 
ed to resolve the shudder which crept 
over liiin at the remembered degradation 
of many a noble family; and more he 
feared to give speech to thought, f<)r liis 
feelings told him, death must ride upon 
the blast of such a mildew. 

“ And when this pilgrimage shall 
end,” asked Millicent, wondering at the 
sudden gloom whi(;h lowered on his 
brow ; “ when dismissed with the blessing 
of the pious r.iangton—will not you—will 
not my brother, seek us in the court 
i-evel ?” 

“ l*erchance,” and I)e la Zouch strove 
at cheerfulness, “ the like fairy spell may 
bind us and as he spoke he glanced at 
the silent, pensive Matilda : but she had 
no ear, no heart for pleasantry: her 
mind was complicated ; her thoughts 
dwelt on the strange destiny which felt 
to impel her to the court of king John. 

“ Then 
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“ Then we may tarry your presence,” 
replied Millicent, “ and count on your 
fealty.” 

“ Your presence," and sir Eudo spoke 
emphatically, “ will ever be my heart’s 
sole rallying point.” 

Millicent blushed and smiled, and she 
turned to her friend; but Matilda was 
still lost in her own sad fancies.—“ I 
would we could pour life and joy into 
yon fair statue!” she resumed, after the 
pause of a moment. “ What wage you, 
my lord, that the shifting scenes of busy 
life prove not the ablest antidote ?” 

“ Will she join in the buzzing throng 
gathering around the flame of royalty ?” 
questioned De la Zouch. “ Will she 
voluntarily mingle in the soulless crowd 
of speculating courtiers ?” 

“ I do trust so—I do hope so!” But 
Millicent uttered her hopes rather than 
her belief; for she met the dark eyes of 
Matilda; and she read in those eyes, and 

in 
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in those speaking features, the futility of 
trust and hope. 

“ I will to London,” firmly pronoun¬ 
ced Matilda—“ I will abide vvith^you 
in the purlieus of the court: but never, 
save upon life or death, will I into the 
presence of king John. Bear with me, 
dearest Millicent. My better feelings, 
my sense of duty, all bid me shun the 
known enemy of my race.” 

“ I take you at your word,” said Mil- 
licept, good-humouredly. “ Hie with 
me to I jondon, and be all other to chance 
and circumstances.” 

The grand epoch of introduction in 
the life of a young and noble female, 
then, as now, called for thought and 
preparation. Heretofore, Millicent liad 
known no world beyond the convwt of 
St. Mary de la Free and Heringworth; 
like the larit, she had earolled in glad 
sportiveness: caprice and inclination, her 
and her guide: now, she was to 
seek new associates, to mingle in new 

scenes: 
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scenes: impulse was to be exchanged 
for policy, and art was to supersede na¬ 
ture : she was to bow at the footstool of 
majesty, and crave, at the hands of her 
liege lady, the meed of commendation. 
From the cradle, alike the creature of 
propelling feeling and the idol of a dot¬ 
ing father, her wishes and her fancies 
had been studied and approved: she had 
l)een the modeller of more than her own 
actions; and now, that inclination willed 
to the court, as heretofore, the baron de 
Cantilupe strove to pile up the full mea¬ 
sure of her wishes. I'he suburbs of Lon¬ 
don was to be her abiding-place; and 
the baroness of Montfitchett, the noble 
dame, to bear her through tlje ordeal of 
presentation. 

“ I must think alone of the captive in 
Corfe Castle,” said Millicent, when trans¬ 
ported to the green and fertile banks of 
the Thames, she stood, with Matilda, 
facing the evening breeze, and listening^ 

to 
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to the ripple of a high tide. “ To-mor¬ 
row, when I gaze upon the royal Isabel, 
not all the blaze of her splendour, must 
shut out the wan and wasted image of 
the earl de la Marche.” 

“ To-morrow!” repeated Matilda. 
“ Surely, you will not adventure to-mor¬ 
row.” 

“ No—no—only into the presence,” 
returned Millicent. “ I must take time, 
and watch for opportunity.” 

“ ’Tis a wild project T’ thoughtfully 
remarked Matilda; “and much. I fear 
the effort will prove vain.” 

Millicent looked more than usually 
grave; she paused for many moments; 
then suddenly—“ To-night,” she said, 
“ 1 feel like one venturing upon ice: be¬ 
like, to-morrow, I may awaken with a 
new heart. Sure, Heaven will vouch¬ 
safe strength, where the motive is sheer 
pity. I nevCT beheld this Hugh le Brun: 
but were he old and ugly, still would I 
dare the venture.” 

VOL. U. 1 “It 
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“It matters not tlie outward seem¬ 
ing,” observed Matilda; ** oppression 
calls for reprobation and redress.” 

“ My dear father,” quick resumed 
Millicent, “ thinks I come here for lack 
of other pastime: but, on my life, I 
come to play the heroine ! Breathe it 
not to the winds,” lowering her voice 
to a whisper—“ I will labour hard for 
the smile of the royal Isabel: and when 
I have reaped that smile, and won the 
indulgence of her at her bidding, 
will 1 ford a river, or scale a prison,” 

“ You!” exclaimed the amazed Ma¬ 
tilda —“ Ah, surely, yo» rate your pow¬ 
ers too highly.” 

" I, in my representative; in mr Eudo 
de la Zoueh, oe nay brother George." 

“ Alas!” and Matilda gazed on the 
glowing dweks of the heroic girt,- rtiould 
the enterprise &il; should dHappoint- 
ment mar the hapea^ and dsKsavery drag 
ddwii rum; should—-—” 

Millicent dung to her arm: those 

glowing 
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glowing cheeks faded to clay, and every 
limb trembled. It was the first time 
such a possibility had crossed her; and 
the fear of endangering the safety of 
those she loved, of involving the liberty, 
perhaps, the lives of her kindred, rose in 
such hydra array, that all of heroism va« 
nislied. “ I am a very womarr,” she fal¬ 
tered, ” spite of my vain boasting. Dear 
Matilda, you have made a coward of 
me—I could dare overthrow in any other 
shape.” 

" Tis fitting we compute all of poa- 
sible contingency,” said Matilda. “ In 
a generous cause, I would not scare your 
ardour; but 1 would awaken caution, 
and rein in impulse. I would implore 
you, in this new world in which yon are 
about to mingle, to mistrust others^ to 
dose lock the secrets of your own 
breast” 

“ It is indeed a new world," sighed 
Millicent, glancing o’er the tmreted 
walls (A many a fair domaitv enridied 
1 2 with 
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with glowing sunset, and spreading to 
the water’s edge:—for beside Bath-house, 
Durham-house, the Savoy, the Temple, 
and the house of the Carmelites, many 
a castle, and stately edifice, belonging to 
the temporal and spiritual nobility, dot¬ 
ting the 'J'hnmcs’ banks, lay betwixt 
London and Westminster. “ A world,” 
she pursued, “ so full of change and sub- 
tilty, that much I marvel at my own 
hardihood. Yet methinks, with caution, 
and foresight, and due policy, with God’s 
good grace, I may launch upc% the 
ocean of adventure, and steer safe through 
the shallows, without involving the ho¬ 
nour and safety of my family.” 

“ Can you,” eagerly demanded Matil¬ 
da, “ submit yourself to the check-rein of 
caution ?—can you lay violence on your 
own feelings, and curb the ebullitions of 
o’erflowing sensibility ?” 

“I do think I can—I do believe I 
can," answered Millicent, “ where more 
than life hangs pendent. Come another 

sunset. 
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sunset, and I shall feel the foundation- 
stone of my hopes; for in the eyes, the 
looks, the manners of the royal Isabel, 
I shall read the doom of the earl de la 
Marche.” 

Matilda shook her head.—“ To-mor¬ 
row, I grant you,” she remarked, “ you 
will behold the royal Isabel in all the 
splendour of her regal state; to-morrow, 
you will see the queen, not the woman. 
’Tis in retirement, ’tis in the circle of 
familiar friends, ’tis when despoiled of 
purple and fine linen, that the heart, the 
genuine nature stands revealed.” 

“ True,” .said Matilda—” I have heard 
that the court changes the manners and 
the feelings, that it stagnates the im¬ 
pulses, and sheds ice ujx)n the heart; 
yet I cannot withhold reliance on to¬ 
morrow’s introduction. Oh, no! I shall 
go to the court, prepared and wary—I 
shall think of nought save the earl de la 
Marche—I shall see nought save his 
once-affianoed Isabel. Her self-posses- 
I 3 sion 
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sion will not cozen me into the belief of 
her happiness; neither will her smile 
give token of content.” 

“ And what would the certainty of 
her misery yield ?” questioned’ Matilda 
—“ what would the knowledge of her 
remorse achieve ?” 

“ Mut^—much,” eagerly resumed 
Millicent: “ it would speak her penitent 
for the past; it would tacitly shew the 
life of the man she bad injured worthy 
the venture of preservation. If I should 
t»ce one sigh—if 1 should decipher one 
indication of mental ailment, I shall 
pray for her, and pity her, and, per¬ 
chance, urge lier to the only restitution 
which remains: for come what may, I 
will court her gradous notice; and wind¬ 
ing myself into her coveted favour, tar¬ 
ry, with due patience, the season fitted 
for enterprise.” 

” It is a vain, a futile reliance,” thought 
Matilda; but the uttered not her thoughts; 
for she read enthuaasm in the glowing 

features 
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features of her friend, and she feared to 
dissolve the buoyant dream of her ar¬ 
dent fancy: she read, too, satisfaction 
and delight in the anticipated liberation 
of a stranger, of a man, whose wrongs 
and endurance had awakened such active 
sympathy; and she respected the mo¬ 
tive, and she venerated the principle, 
although, as her eye measured the slight 
and sylph-like form beside her, she could 
but marvel at the solitary instance of 
disintCTested magnanimity. 

The terrace upon which they were 
walking, bold, and broad, o’ertopped the 
Thames: richly varied were 

** I lie tints of tl«e earth, aud the hue» oT the hky ;** 

for though the sun bad sunk in a flood 
of golden fire, light and flaky clouds 
still bore the rich burnish of his glory : 
file full tide rippled beneath the even¬ 
ing breeze; and on the opposite banks, 
dappled with the searing influence of 
autumn, 

I 1 “ Sha>lc 
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** Sha<ie above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view,’^ 

closed in the outline. 

Matilda sighed as she scanned “ the 
beautiful, the wild thought exchanged 
the picture, and the Gartampe, in all its 
wilder solitude, revived: she saw her 
own rose-enclustered home; she saw her 
father, she saw the palmer, steering 
through every threat of peril!—Milli- 
cent, too, had shut out surrounding 
things; had surmounted every obstacle 
—had filed away the bars—had given 
light and freedom to the captive ! 

Suddenly, as though from the depths 
below, a strain of magic harmony snatch¬ 
ed them back to the Thames’ side. It 
was a strain, soft, and low, and full of 
sweetness; a strain, to 

“ Take (lie pri&un'd suut, and lap it in Elysium 

and it swelled, and it vibrated, and it 
died, and it melted away, like the soft¬ 
est breeze of summer even ! Arm in 
arm they pressed to the edge of tke ter¬ 
race; 
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race; they bent over the low parapet, at 
the instant that a gilded barge glided 
down the stream. It tokened of splen¬ 
dour and of pleasure ; for many a silken 
pennon floated in the light wind, and 
tints of rainbow brightness mingled in 
gay assemblage. As the barge neared 
the spot on which they stood, timid and 
bashful they shrunk back; for a stranger 
knight, habited in the splendid vest¬ 
ments of nobility, with jewelled cap and 
waving plume, sprung erect, and press¬ 
ing to the stern of the boat, as if to cling 
upon the la.st look, bent eagerly and 
wistfully towards them. Millicent con¬ 
jured recognition and transport—Matil¬ 
da, without knowing why, felt a death- 
chill at her heart. The next instant, 
and the sound of merriment tokened of 
banter;—the next, and the music struck 
up a lively measure:—the next, and 
the next, and the barge, lessening in dis¬ 
tance, looked as a darkened speck in the 
stream. 

I 5 
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CHAPTER VII. 


“ iirigilt, as a meteur in tlic skjr, 
She sliines within her circle- 
lx>veliest, fairest, (gentlest, best— 
A sun amid the stars!" 


Alas ! how wayward, how dissatisfied 
is human nature! , Unskilled in the art 
of extracting happiness from surround¬ 
ing objects, diligently do we toil to con¬ 
vert them into misery! 

S<^rce had the lady Millieent descend¬ 
ed to the summons of the baroness of 
Montfitcbett—scarce had the “ God speed 
thee r parted fiom the lips of Matilda, 
when alone and lonely, she became the 
victim of new fears and new anxieties. 
Self-blame tortured in tlie dreaded in* 
caution of MilUoent: she knew the ar¬ 
dour of ha- nature, and she tremUed 

lest 
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lest impulse should hurry into snare. 
Wofully did she reproach her own inert¬ 
ness ; for though she had never urged to 
the romantic expedient, still had she be¬ 
come the implied auxiliary, in withhold¬ 
ing all knowledge from the baron de 
Cantilupe. All that rumour had ever 
bruited of the queen, spoke her selfish 
and heartless: the slave of mad ambi¬ 
tion, and the creature of computing in¬ 
terest. Might she not then abuse the 
confidenoe of a too trusting nature?— 
might she not turn the ebullitions of ge¬ 
nerous feeling, against the philanthropic 
bosom which had given them harbour? 
Yes, she might tangle in a snare, too 
specious for youthful foresight; she 
might play upon the easy heart, and 
hug into toil:—like the dextercms spider, 
watchful of the foredoomed fiy,she might 
trap in the nlken mesh of her own weav¬ 
ing; she might cast »t>und her artless, 
her unsuspecting victim, threads, so sub¬ 
tle, and so twisted, that to snap the 
I 6 rivet, 
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rivet, would be to cozen fate. She pic¬ 
tured, in the possible discovery of king 
John, in the burst of his jealous fury, and 
in the ready abne gati on of the once per¬ 
fidious Isabel, ruin to her friend—ruin, 
inevitable ruin, to all of the race of De 
Cantilupe. She thought of the murder¬ 
ed family of the baron de Brause, and 
her dread soon gathered to agony. 

Each moment did the danger seem to 
thicken, and each moment did the forti¬ 
tude and the nerves of Matilda relax; she 
felt sensations, unaccountable and new; 
she felt, as though misfortune was about 
to fall and crush her: and when Millicent, 
with a light heel, and lighter heart, trip¬ 
ped gaily into the apartment; when re¬ 
turning from the court revel, she bore 
back nought save smiles and joy—^those 
•miles, and that joy, faded in the dire 
contrast which met her greeting. More 
than the dream of jaundiced fancy spoke 
in the fixed pale features of her fnend: 

she 
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she read a tale of woe-fraught meaning; 
and eagerly did she question, and fear¬ 
fully did she listen. A burst of tears, 
and Matilda tried to smile at her own 
conjured catalogue of ills; a glowing 
blush strengthened the acknowledgment 
of her weakness, and Milliccnt again re¬ 
covered all her sportiveness. 

“ Grant me time, and grant me pa¬ 
tience,” she exclaimed, in reply to the 
inquiries of Matilda, “ and like a true 
chronicler, from the moment I parted 
from your side, will I recount even looks 
and gestures. Yet I cry pardon; not 
looks, either; for never can I do justice 
to the looks of the queen of England ! 
Fancy a creature, more beautiful than 
aught of breathing earth ! fancy the 
sqiiie of an angel! fancy a mien, so cour¬ 
teous, and so gracious, that it dissemi¬ 
nates the benignity within! fancy all 
that the wildest fancy can encompass; 
and on ray life, then, even then, will 
you fall short of the outward seeming of 

this 
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thw rare Isabel! Never again will I join 
in the general censure—No, no, she 
could not nip the hopes of love; she 
ootild not be the voluntary alien to du¬ 
ty ; she must have been forced, or co¬ 
zened into foul play; for her eye, the 
herald of the heart, is all sensibility and 
innocence!” 

“ Doubtless, the earl de la Marche 
thought her so,” observed Matilda. 
“ The firmer the reliance, the keener the 
perfidy.” 

“ 1 cannot couple perfidy with the 
royal Isabel,” quick rejoined Millicent. 
“ You must see her yourself, Matilda, 
and you too will acquit of sinister de¬ 
sign.” 

“ Not so," said Matilda, earnestly: 
** tlie wife of king John, as the court ot' 
king John, are alike barred to my ap¬ 
proach." 

“ True; but chance may effect what 
isdination wills not: like unto my own, 
your prqudices may iwleb as mists in thet 

sunshine.” 
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sunshine.” Matilda only sighed. " But 
to unthread the court maze,” pursued 
Millieent, after the pause of a moment. 
“ W hen I joined the baroness of Mont- 
fitchett, my face and my bosom were of 
one livery; for the goblin Fear chased 
away the blood, and I felt as one on the 
eve of martyrdom. In vain the baroness 
strove to reassure ; in vain she spoke of 
the gracioiisness of the queen, of the la¬ 
titude of indulgence. As we nrared the 
awful walls of Westminster, my very 
pulse grew audible, and 1 would have 
joyfully pledged my rich court suit to 
have been safe in the woods of Hering- 
worth. God help me! 1 scarce know 
how I mounted the state staircase: and 
when the names of the baroness of 
Montfitcbett and the lady Millieent de 
Cantilupe knolled'like a church knell— 
when 1 crossed into the presence-cham¬ 
ber, even my Quixotic^enterprise min¬ 
gled in the general chaos. The first »;• 
cent which brought warm life into the 

breathing 
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breathing statue, was the sarcasm of a 
stranger.—‘ Pretty coward, she looks 
fitter for the mort-cloth.’ I looked up, 
and met the keen eyes of an antiquated 
dowager. Pride and spirit wrestled; 
my face lost its deathlike hue ; I smiled 
with something like a.ssurancc; nay, I 
even dared a glance around : and when 
I saw many, as young in years, moving 
with ease and freedom, I blushed for my 
own rustic shame. The conflict of a mo¬ 
ment was re]>aid with a rich harvest of 
self-possession. I could mark—I could 
almost analyze the feelings of the sur¬ 
rounding worldlings—I could peer into 
their very natures—I could see, how, 
like giddy moths, they hovered and flut¬ 
tered within the bright circlet of regal 
splendour: yes, and home lessons on hu¬ 
man degeneracy could I have elicited; 
and a whole catalogue of moral aph^ 
lisms could 1 have strung, had not the 
rilver accent of the royal Isabel, rivetted 
all my thoughts and all my interest 

The 
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The queen, more lovely than any queen 
since Helen tempted Troy’s destruction! 
was habited in a velvet robe of purple, 
embroidered with golden berries; a zone 
of diamonds clasped her slender waist; 
and a fillet, sparkling with the like pre¬ 
cious gems, partially confined the rich 
clusters of her beautiful hair! I bent 
my knee, and she extended a hand 
whiter than snow : and when I met her 
full-orbed eye, I traced such beamy soft¬ 
ness, such scintillations of her inward 
spirit, that I felt every thought I had 
ever harboured to her prejudice, every 
random word I had ever incautiously 
uttered, a mortal offence against nature. 
Yes, dear Matilda, that one glance melt¬ 
ed all the ice of policy : had I been un¬ 
seen by prying eyes, again should 1 have 
cast myself at her. feet, and besought her 
to act as she looked—all angel. Doubt¬ 
less, she marked the fast glowing and 
fading of my cheek ; for she smiled me 
to her side, and she uttered such sweet 

words 
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woids of oonciliation and favour, that I 
grew in boldness a very courtier. Slie 
asked of the length of my sojourn with¬ 
in the precincts of the palace: and when 
I measured it to the calls on my loyalty 
and service, she smiled anew, and all my 
agitation and all my bashfulness vanished. 
Well might the king marvel at her beau¬ 
ty ; well might he gaze, and adore, and 
forswear all other; well might he-” 

" And the earl de la Marche,” inter¬ 
rupted Matilda. 

Millioent looked more than usually 
grave.—“ On my life,” she resumed, 
“ the queen is a victim rather than an 
auxiliary ! Sometimes, like clouds in 
summer, I saw thought upon her brow : 
but she lives in the world—and the i^rld 
spreads bri^t flowers over flie deepest 
chasms.” 

“ It may be so,” returned Matilda: 
** but to smile and look gay, when a dun¬ 
geon is tbe boundary, and straw the bed 
of her onee-affl«tced bridegroom. No, 

no. 
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no, I cannot acquit of want of feeling, 
and want of fait)).” 

“ Bear in mind,” implored Millicent, 
eager to exculpate her new idol, “ that 
through life we are the slaves of drcum- 
stances; that in the world there is much 
of treachery and double-dealing; that 
the earl of Angoulesme sided with the 
king of England ; that art, and persuB' 
sion, and perchance menace, severed the 
bond of early faith. Tarry until you 
liave teen her; tarry until you have 
heard her, and then-” 

“ Perchance,” again interrupted Ma¬ 
tilda, " she may charm my senses alto.” 

“ Ay, and lure you to acquittal, whe¬ 
ther you will or no,” rejoined Millicent. 

•^rhen roust I keep dear of the ma¬ 
gic circle, nor tempt the hazard, where 
I know the snare. But proceed, dear 
Millicent. A true chronicler notes 
more than the mere bait of perishable 
beauty.” 

" True, and I too would note all 

which 
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which merits noting,” said Millicent: 
“ but the light nothings of conversation 
pall upon interest; and what amid the 
motley group of the young, the gay, the 
thoughtless, and the idle, can furnish 
wheat to the gleaner ? The pressing 
throng of courtiers, emulous of notice, 
soon divorced me from the side of the 
charming queen of the revel; and at¬ 
tending the baroness of Montfitchett, 
I returned hither, with no other point 
achieved, than the certain conviction, 
that the royal Isabel, needs but the fa¬ 
vouring moment, to become, in one, the 
friend and the rescuer of the injured. 
And now, I pray you, let’s to the ter¬ 
race: methinks the breeze will blow 
away the court-haze, for I am sick and 
weary of form and folly. Heigh-ho ! I 
would we were both on the banks of the 
Welland, if only to seek pastime with 
Adam Morley and my dear nurse!” 

As she spoke she rose from the settle; 
but scarce had she reached the centre of 

the 
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the chamber, when the chords of a harp 
sounded from the court-yard below. 

“ Gramercy ! but we live in fairy 
land ! Last-night upon the river ; to¬ 
night-” 

“ Whist! whist!” said Matilda, and 
then she ceased, to listen. 


** Love is like the loveliest rose, 

Tiiut in the morning sweetest blows; 

Light bending oer its thorny stern. 

And burnish'd with night's dewy gem. 

** And love is like the Utllest tree, 

Tliai in the forest rises free 

For like the tallest tree, love spires. 

And dares the blaze of heaven’s hres. 

** Love too is like the lowliest flowV, 

That drinks the dew of April showV;— 

For like the lowliest flower &hed, 

A smile, as sunshine, rears it bead !” 

Millicent threw aside the casement; 
she looked upon the court-yard below : 
tlie still glories of the west were fast dis¬ 
appearing, yet did a ruddy ray seem to 
linger upon the picturesque dgure which 

met 
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met her eye. It was a tall bending 
form, wrapped in a torn gabardine ; his 
head muffled in a serge cap, and his griz¬ 
zled beard sweeping to his middle. 

“ A wandering minstrel,” said Midi- 
cent; and quick blowing a silver whis¬ 
tle—(for in those dark days, before the 
refinement of bells were known in Eng¬ 
land, the ladies possessed no other means 
of summoning their domestics)—she or¬ 
dered him before them.—“ I lack pas¬ 
time,” she pursued; “ and for a song, 
we will barter a dole and a night’s lodg¬ 
ing. To the buttery first”—addressing 
the minstrel—“ and then, old man, we 
crave the grat* of a ballad.” 

The stranger bowed his head.—“ I 
have broken bread in the cottage, and 
slacked my thirst in the brook,” he said 
—** Lady, I await thy bidding.” But 
titougb his attention thus seemingly 
rested on Millicent, his eyes were fixed 
on the unconscious Matilda. 

** Perchance^ father”—4ind Matilda 

yielded 
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yielded to ^11 her native sweetness— 
“ you have journeyed far, and need the 
comfort of repose.” 

“ Mine has been a life of wandering,” 
feelingly replied the minstrel—“ Here, 
lady, my wanderings find rest.” And 
then again he turned towards Millicent, 
and silently bent over his harp. 

“ A ballad—I pray you, a ballad, good 
father,” urged Millicent. 

“ A ballad,” repeated the stranger, 
musing; “ a ballad, lady, about true 
love.” 

“ No, no, about false love,” laughing 
—“ I would that false love be ever con¬ 
fined to song!” 

** It looks 90 fair ; 

It U(H>in« 90 brif^;' t: 

And you tliink U> ^aitt if 

li tadcs» aii i vitni-i.c9 from •-i-tn*'— 

sung the minstrel. 

“ Ay, but that is no ballad,” exclaim¬ 
ed Millicent. “ I pray you, good father, 
a ballad.” 


“ A ballad. 
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“ A ballad, and upon false love,” again 
repeated the stranger. “ ’Tis an unfitly 

theme, fair lady; yet-” and he 

struck a few low notes of his harp, and 
he sung: 

“ The sky was dark, the bleak wind howled. 

Along the deary cheerless waste : 

Murder beneath the dank cliffs scowled. 

And fainlsh’d wolves in anger growled. 

Speeding the wildcr’d trav’ler’s haste. 

“ Forests of pine in sombre hue. 

On either side their branches spread ; 

Beneath whose gloom the darnel grew. 

And nightshade steeped in evening dew. 

O’er the lone path their poison shed. 

“ And deep and solemn was the sound, 

Of troubled waters dashing high ;— 

Waters, whose force a passage found, 

I'hen broke up ui the flinty ground. 

And toss'd their eddies to the sky. 

“ Yet onward still poor Agnes press'd. 

And fearful cast her streaming eyes 
Around, to seek some place of rest; 

Some cabin fair, in plenty dress’d. 

To hush to rest her troubled sighs. 


“ But 
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“ But still no cot, no roof appear’d; 

No spiring smoke, no beacon bright; 
No cheating hope,her footsteps steer’d. 
Nor o’er tire fearful darkness glared, 
.One cheering stream of burrow'd light. 


“ Not e’en the starry gem so gay, 

The glow-worm, dappling oft the sod- 
Ois|>en3ing round its meteor-ray, 

Which fades before the coming day— 
f'nried the path o’er which she trod. 


“ Save boding sounds, save fiincral yew. 

Nought else was heard—nought else was seen : 
The owlet, screaming as it flew, 

Full many a deathlike echo drew : 

The raven croaked along the green. 

“ Poor Agnes wept, and pray’d, and sigh’d; 

And dropt upon each bead a tear ; 

And when, as phantom, swift, she hied. 

Her heart within her bosom died, 

And ev’ry limb was bleach’d with fear. 

“ For ah! a busy train of woes, 

Press’d sore upon her’boming brain; 

Fancy’s wild tumult quick arose. 

Midst which reproach full often grows, 

Mocking calm rwson to restrain. 
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“ And as she eyed the crested moon— 

And as she paused beneath the shade— 
Her fancy peopled wide the gloom, 

Witli forms, as from the silent comb, 

Ky superstition’s magic made. 

‘‘ Forms, which on aching mefn’ry press’d; 

Forms, which e’en time had neVr effac’d ; 
7 he swoj^ which pierc’d-” 


“ Not of swords—not of murder,” in¬ 
terrupted Millicent. “ Marry ! we shall 
dream of graves, and owls, and night¬ 
shade. I pray you, one distich of hope 
and joy, to savour the doleful jiitty.” 

“ False love ever doles sorrow and 
broken hearts,” observed the minstrel. 
“ ’Tis the last theme I should cull for 
fair maidens.” 

“ Yet would I crave further of the 
poor Agnesand Matilda’s tender heart 
lived in her eyes. 

“ Be it at sunrise then,” said Milli¬ 
cent, gaily, “ when ghosts troop back to 
churchyards.” 

“ And why not now ?” urged Matil¬ 
da— 
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da—" why not of her sufferings ?—why 
not of her fate ? Methinks I could 
listen until midnight! The sword, good 
father—I pray you, whose bosom did it 
pierce ?” 

The smile and the rich glow upon the 
cheek of the minstrel, tokened exulta¬ 
tion and transport; yet did he bend his 
eyes upon the ground to hide their fire, 
as softly he pronounced—“ ’Tis fiction, 
lady ; all fiction. Alack! the sword lives 
oftenest in ladies’ eyes.” 

Millicent laughed outright.—“ You 
are waggish, old gaffer, and deal forth 
the silken toils of flattery. God-wot, 
wrinkles and grey hairs suit ill the call¬ 
ing !” 

“ Not so, lady,” eagerly and earnestly. 
“ The dream of my age was the hope of 
my youth. Mine be the calling of love 
and chivalry; marvel not, though I bum 
with the fire I disseminate.” 

As he spoke, he bent over his harp, 
and Millicent, with a feeling very like 
K 2 contrition. 
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contrjJiion, drew close beside him.—“ Per¬ 
chance T tax you heavily,” she said. “ If 
so, good father, fain would I speed you 
to rest and peace.” 

“ My rest be here, lady; my peace, 
to do thy bidding.” And he swept the 
chords, and he glanced at Matilda, as 
feelingly he sang : 

“ And why does Hope. live in a lady’s eye ? 

And why does Joy live in a lady’s smile f 

Because ’tis her eye gives to Hope its birth; 

Because ’tis her smile makes the Joy of earth !” 

“ Enough ! enough !” exclaimed Mil- 
licent. “ To-morrow for a ballad on 
true love: now, for the but^ry and the 
pallet.” 

The minstrel moved towards the door, 
yet he paused as he reached Matilda.— 
" I would sing aught for thee, fair lady,” 
he said, “ save of false love. ’Tis the 
bligl^t of the heart, and it bends to the 
dull cold charnel-house.” 

“ Called you not it fable ?” asked Ma¬ 
tilda, earnestly. 


“ I call 
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“ I call aught fable save constancy,’’ 
replied the stranger—“ constancy,” and 
he spoke emphatically, “ is a jewel, be¬ 
fitting a monarch’s crown! Adieu, lady! 
sweet lady, adieu!” And bending with 
lowly reverence, and softly chanting: 

** llcr eye gives to Hope its birth ; 

Her smile makes the Joy of’ earth!" 

he quitted the chamber. 


K 3 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


** ■ ■ ■ ■ ' -Man—protiH man ! 

Where lies thy oft boasted supremacy ? 

Where thy famed preeminence? 

From the monarcl), clad in richest ermine, 
K^en to the beggar, clad in poorest rags; 

Ay, warrior—stoic-sage—the proudest heart. 
Highest mind, and most enlightened genius, 
Woman by turns can sway!” 


With a mind, pure, 

“-As is tlie early beam 

That lights the glad lark to his matiu song," 

Matilda, with that “ early beam,” arose; 
for the flaky clouds were but newly 
tinged with the saffron glow of morning, 
and many a wreathy vapour still clung 
to the wood-clad banks of the Thames. 
The incident of the preceding night— 
like many a passing incident through 
life—had yielded to weightier matter: 

the 
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the minstrel and his light song had been 
obscured by the dark shadows which 
fate had interwoven in her destiny : she 
had wept and prayed; and if her tears had 
not washed out her sorrow, her prayers 
bad tranquillized her spirit. Perhaps it 
was the vicissitudes of time and chance 
wdiich had thus tempered the bittCTS in 
her own cup; for she felt tiiat life was 
the allotted season of trial, that however 
prosperous, however adverse, it was re¬ 
moved but a few paces from the tomb. 
“ Grant me grace then,” she would as¬ 
pirate, when piously invoking the Giver 
of all good, “ to fulfil thy wise ordina¬ 
tions ! grant me patience in affliction! 
grant me humility in joy!” 

Often had she mused upon the bright¬ 
er prospects of MiiUcent, but never had 
envy stolen upon her musings: oh no! 
her heart was too pure for envy; her 
heart, like unto the heart of a little 
child, knew nought of the guile and the 
taint of the world. Recollections of the 
K 4 past. 
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past, though faint and imperfect, like 
objects seen through a thick mist, 
brought with them nought of reproach. 
Her lips and her soul, from the earliest 
dawn of infancy, had been trained to 
worship: almost on a mother’s bier, had 
a father’s sad ensample schooled to holi¬ 
ness ; for midst the bitter starts of fren¬ 
zy and despair, prayer had been the ab¬ 
solving dew to his sick soul—and now 
was it the strength and the bulwark of 
her own tried and chastened spirit. As 
the spring in the wilderness, however, 
it lay amid briars and thonis: still had 
she sought it, and found it, and slacken¬ 
ing her thirst at its pure waters, had she 
arisen, purer, and better braced to vicis¬ 
situde, and exercised in faith. 

The meal of morning quick followed 
the thanksgiving for a hew day: and 
the baron de Cantilupe, in his study, re¬ 
tired to the perusal of the ghostly fathers 
of the church; and Millicent and Ma¬ 
tilda, in the common avocation of the 

dames 
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dames and maidens of that age, sought 
a recige From ennui and listlessness. 
Many a flower did taste and fancy scat¬ 
ter ; and many a form, within the nar¬ 
row compass of the tapestry-loom, did 
ingenuity trace: forms, resisting the dark 
mildew of time, and bearing to succeed¬ 
ing generations, the lasting record of' 
perseverance and industry ! 

“ Now,” said Millicent, “ that the sun 
shines upon our labour, and that the 
song of the birds and the colour of the 
sky betokens mirth and joy, let us crave 
the promised ballad. False love first— 
and true love, to give it .savour.” And 
as she spoke, she summoned a domestic, 
and ordered the attendance of the min¬ 
strel. " Methinks,” she continued, laugh¬ 
ing at her own conceits, “ the old gaffer 
knows well hosv to steal into lady’s fa¬ 
vour. Gk)d-wot! but he flatters with 
courtly tur; and he looks, forsooth, as 
though his flatteries must pass current!” 

“ Perchance,” observed Matilda, “ he 
K 3 has 
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has gleaned his faith among the light 
the vain; for his wandering min- 
stf^sy must ever find him favour.” 

“ Marry ! but he looked as though he 
would fain find favour in your eyes,” re¬ 
joined Millicent. “ But for grey hairs, 
and the load of half a century on his 
back, I should wage him some knight- 
errant, in search of his lady love.’’ 

“ And I,” feelingly remarked Matil¬ 
da, “ should wage him one, wkose whole 
life had been as a dream; and who, even 
now, treading on the very remnant of 
life, still chases shadows, and clings to 
illusion.” 

“ Belike,” said Millicent, “ his has 
been a youth of idleness and song; or, 
he may have smarted beneath the sting 
of &}se love: for' said he not—-it was 
the blight of the heart ;--and called he 
not constancy, a jewel, h^Uing a mo¬ 
narch's crownf Now, I'wage his hopes 
to have been nipped by the frost of un¬ 
kindness, and the enemy who doomed 

his 
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his life to wandering, to have been as 
young and as fair to look upon as your¬ 
self. But bide we until he come; and 
when we have listened to his song, then 
will we question, and-” 

“ Lady,” said the servant, entering 
at the instant, “ the minstrel is nowhere 
to be found.” 

Millicent started from her tapestry- 
loom.—“ The recreant!” she exclaimed 
—“ what flown without the promised 
ballad ?” 

“ And flown, lady,” resumed the ser¬ 
vant, “ without tasting the largess ol’ 
my lord’s bounty.” 

“ Without breaking his fast?—with¬ 
out joining in the matin song?” again 
interrogated the amazed Millicent. 

“ Ay, lady, and without accepting the 
proffered grant of a night’s lodging; for 
the chamber is empty, and the pillow 
unpressed.” 

“ And no light on the strange ingra¬ 
titude, and no jingle solution to the 
K 6 mystery,” 
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iKiystery,” said the wondering Millicent; 
then, as though struck by some sudden 
possibility, she rose hastily to seek him 
herself, but the baron stood in the door¬ 
way. 

“ Tarry, dearest,” he said; “ it is not 
worth the effort. If thy bounty could 
not stay the wanderer, let him go, and 
peace go with him !” 

“ But ’tis so strange, so very strange,” 
pursued Millicent “ Yester-even, when 
we dismissed him hence, he promised to 
sing to vis on the morrow. On my life, 
I can but think some mischief has be¬ 
fallen him! So old, so infirm, so ill 
fashioned for night-journeying, doubt¬ 
less-” 

“ In the dusk of twilight I saw him 
myself eross the court-yard,” interrupt¬ 
ed the baron *, “ and he moved, with a 
step, lighter and firmer than my own.” 

“ Dearest father!” and Miiiicent look¬ 
ed incrbdulously towards him. 

“ Ay, neither did I trace any limp in 

his 
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his gait, or any single token of infirmi¬ 
ty,” resumed the baron : “ and I saw 
him hasten through the back postern, 
leading to the banks of the river; and 
then-” 

The servant returned.—“ My lord,” 
he said, “ the minstrel fled away at the 
instant he quitted the hall. The porter 
watched him to the water’s edge; he 
saw him joined by a tall youth, who 
took the harp upon his owi shoulder, 
and who stepped after him into a boat, 
long hovering within hail.” 

“ Then must he be a spy upon us,” 
exclaimed Millicent; “ and sure am I, 
he acted well the port of age and help¬ 
lessness.” 

“ A spy upon our domestic move¬ 
ments,” said the baron, smiling incredu¬ 
lously. “ But what augurs the fair Ma¬ 
tilda?” 

I 

Matilda awoke as from profound 
thought.—** God alone readeth the heart 
of man,” sne observed; then, with forced 

pleasantry— 
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pleasantry—« Perchance, my lord, some 
light jest, fashioned in an idle hour. 
Should he come again- 

“ Then will we sift whether it be jest 
or earnest,” interrupted the baron, “ for 
I too will listen to his minstrelsy.” 

But the day passed, and the night 
shades gathered, and no music broke 
upon the stillness. Millicent and Matil¬ 
da paced the high terrace, until the 
moon, in full splendour, silvered all of 
earth : they marked many a boat gliding 
o’er the stream, and they heard the rip¬ 
ple of the tide, and the splash of oars, and 
the song of boatmen, yet did no single 
casualty arise to intimidate or perplex. 
The evening waned as do the evenings 
in evay-day existence; for they met at 
the supper-board, and they joined in the 
nighidy thanksgiving, and they sought, 
with gratitude to Heaven, their pillows 
of peace :—f(H' however thought and 
youthful ^>ecal8tion might make their 
pillows sleepless, never bad they been 

strewed 
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strewed with the spirit-killing thorns of 
self-reproach. 

The morrow brought with it chapge 
and fresh pursuits : for in this life of vi¬ 
cissitude, who can build upon the mor¬ 
row ?—who can say, the morrow is my 
own, and I will parcel it out to my own 
seeming? The sound of horse-hoofs 
echoed in the court-yard, and a gay cou¬ 
rier from the palace at Westminster, 
bore greeting to the lady Milliceut. It 
was a summons to the presence of the 
royal Isabel—and it was couched in 
terms of fairest show—and quick did it 
revive, within the feeling bosom of Mil- 
licent, all those warm and wild hopes, 
which had speeded her from Hering- 
worth. 

“ The sun of fortune smiles,” she 
whispered, clasping Matilda in adieu. 
“ Anon, may its bright beams, pierce 
within the gloom of Corfe Castle ! I go 
with rescue in my heart Pray for me 
—pray for the earl de la Maixdie.” 


If 
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If in the full blaze of majesty, hem¬ 
med in with all of pride, and state, and 
human grandeur, the youthful queen of 
England beamed so fair and peerless; 
descending from that state, despoiled of 
external colouring, and mingling in the 
lighter avocations of life, more fair, more 
peerless, did she break upon the en- 
wrapt senses of Millicent. She spoke, 
and her voice was sweet, as the Eolian 
harp, sighing midst the breeze of sum¬ 
mer ; she smiled, and she looked more 
of heaven than earth! Once she refer¬ 
red to her father, and to her father’s 
court; and her smile vanished, and a 
half sigh heaved the snow of her bosom. 
She spoke of the hours of giddy youth, 
as of the season replete with all that is 
joyous; and she likened it to the seed¬ 
time in vegetation—“ For then,” she 
softly articulated, “ in the wheat, or the 
tares, do we sow the weal or the woe of 
our future lives.” 

Millicent could scarcely breathe ; her 

eyes 
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eyes were fixed upon the beautiful fea¬ 
tures of the unconscious Isabel, and 
every pulse in her frame throbbed with 
irrepressible emotion. Now was tbe 
moment for adventure; yet as she glan¬ 
ced upon the attendant ladies, the effort 
rose and died upon her lips. 

“ Thinkest thou, lady MiHicent,” ask¬ 
ed the queen, rallying back her cheer¬ 
fulness, “ our good city of Westminster 
savours of more pleasantry than the 
woods of Heringworth ? Marry, but I 
would fain charm thee into our fairy 
circle, and keep thee a willing homager ?’ 

“ My heart and my duty need no 
charm to bind me to thy service, gracious 
lady,” said MiHicent. 

“ Yet could I wish a spell,” rqoined 
the queen. “ Think well, maiden: lurks 
there no gallant knight to aid my pur¬ 
pose?- Men call love, light as tor, and 
subtle as fire. Beshrew me, but I would 
press his godship to bind thee to our ser¬ 
vice ! Let’s see—diet’s count”—and the 

royal 
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royal Isabel playfully numbered with 
her ivory fingers—“ There is Aubery de 
Vere, earl of Oxford; and Hugh de 
Neville, chief warden of my lord the 
king’s forests; and Saher de Quincy, 
earl of Winchester; and my lord chief 
justice, Geoffry Fitzpier; ay, and Wil¬ 
liam de Brotham, warden of the cinque 
ports; and- ” 

“ God-o-mercy!” interrupted MilR- 
cent, “ but your grace lacks not auxili¬ 
aries. One, and please your majesty 
and her blush deepened at that remem¬ 
bered one —•“ is better fitting than a 
thousand.” 

“ Then there is one,” quick returned 
the queen. “ Good betide us! but that 
telltale ciipison tokens of enthrglment. 
fie brief, damsel; where bides the gal¬ 
lant?” 

“ Beseech you, gracious madam!” fal¬ 
tered Millicent; and deeper and deeper 
grewithe roses of her cheek. 

Way—nay, confess,” urged the royal 

Isabel— 
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Isabel—“ lurketh he in the bowers of 
Heringworth ? or pays he present duty 
to my lord the king ? By our Lady, and 
we will bear thee through the gale of 
sighs, and steer thee safe into the port of 
Hymen ! Grant us confidence, and my 
liege and husband will do our bidding.” 

Millicent looked up, and she met the 
beamy eyes of the queen rivetted upon 
her.—“ Think not we banter,” pursued 
the beautiful Isabel. “ On my life, be 
he right noble, or be he the lowliest 
knight that ever wielded sword, we will 
instal him next our person, and pour 
upon him the earnest of our grace.” 

She paused, but Millicent continued 
silent; her heart was full, and modesty 
and gratitude chained her tongue. 

“ Belike," resumed the queen, “ love 
runs counter to the poli^ of greybeards. 
Alack! in the woiid ’tis often thus. 
Youth rears a paradise of its own; and 
age, with his cold, cold Ineath, blows 
down the structure.” 


« Not 
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“ Not SO! not SO! my sovereign lady,” 
exclaimed Millicent. 

“ Then deal us forth the truth—the 
very truth,” urged the queen; “ and be¬ 
fore Halimass-eve, wage we that he join 
our revel.” 

“ Impossible!” artlessly pronounced 
Millicent. “ This coming feast of All- 
saints, together with my brother George, 
he keepeth vigil in St. Edmund’s-bury 
church.” 

The arch smile of the playful Isabel 
awakened her to her tacit acknowledg¬ 
ment, and bowing her head upon her 
bosom, she shook back her flaxen locks 
in very bashfulness. 

“ Heed not, maiden,” said the queen, 
pitying her confusion. God-wot, the 
virgin heart is ever chary of love’s se¬ 
crets ! Time has been ’’—and something 
like care stole as a cloud o’er her brow— 
“ when I dealt in the like mystery, and 
bowed to the like ordinance; and time 
may be”—rallying back the lightning of 

her 
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her smile—“ when, like unto my own, 
all thy mysteries may set in wedlock.” 

“ I know nought of mystery—I dis¬ 
claim all of mystery,” eagerly rejoined 
Millicent. “ Gracious lady, my father, 
my own father, sanctions the visits of 
the lord Eudo de la Zouch:—and be¬ 
yond the lord Eudo de la Zouch, I 
know none whose presence yields me 
pastime.” 

Enough—enough,” said the queen, 
laughing. “ Preserve thy secret, maid¬ 
en : and when, in matronly mood, thou 
cravest grace at the hands of our liege 
the king, be it through my mediation.” 

“ Secret!” faltered the confused Milli¬ 
cent—“ indeed, and in very truth, I 
have no secret.” Then suddenly awa¬ 
kening to the romantic calling which 
speeded her from Heringworth, and 
glowing with all her native energy—" I 
cry your mercy, royal lady: there is a 
secret—a secret, gendered in your grace’s 

gentleness. 
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gentleness, and solely fitted to your gra¬ 
cious ear.” 

“ A secret, and in the keeping of a 
woman!” gaily repeated the queen. 
“ Gramercy ! my lord and husband 
would ask how long it could remain 
one ! But men, forsooth, are sorry rail- 
ers, and prize not half our excellence! 
But now the secret”—and the queen 
drew close beside her. 

Millicent felt her very heart tremble. 
—“ Alack! ’tis no jest,” she murmured. 
“ Much—much hangs on the issue.” 

“ Speak it then,” urged the royal Isa¬ 
bel, marvelling at an emotion which each 
moment gathered stronger.—“ Tush!” 
after the pause of a moment, “ thou art 
a poor petitioner. Thinkest thou, I lack 
the power, or the will ?” 

“ God grant me eloquence I” aspirated 
the trembling Millicent: then turning 
to the queen, and lowering her voi(« to 
a whisper—“ Gk>od, your grace!” she 
faltered out—“ The poor captive, whose 

heavy 
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heavy burden I would fain cast at your 
royal feet—the suflPering prisoner, now 
gasping out youth and strength in the 

dark dungeons of-” 

At that instant the door flew open, 
and unannounced, the king strode into 
the apartment. His step was perturbed, 
his visage inflamed, and a hundred deaths 
seemed to ride upon the thunder of his 
brow. The queen uttered a fearful cry. 
“ Alas ! what ails my lord?” 

“ Treason—treachery in the state!” 
exclaimed the enraged John. “ Le Brun, 
my hated, my detested foe, has escaped 
my vengeance: e’en when the block was 
chiselled, and the axe sharpened, he is 
gone—he is fled!” 

“ Fled!” echoed the queen, and her 
look betokened aught save sorrow, 
Millieent uttered no sound, but she 
pressed tight upon her heart, to keep 
down its rapturous throbbings. 

“ Fled from Corfe Castle,” pursued 
the king — “ fled from that hold of 

strength— 
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strength—fled away from my power! 
But woe betide the governor! woe be¬ 
tide the garrison!” and his look was 
fiend-like, and his voice as the melan¬ 
choly death-knell. 

«'W*^t means my lord and husband?” 
asked tne queen, quailing in very ter¬ 
ror. 

“ Mean,” thundered the king—“ by 
heaven—by hell, I mean to raise such a 
pile to vengeance, as shall make Corfe 
Castle dreadful to look upon ! I mean 
to empale the governor, to empale the 
whole garrison—to immolate a thousand 
lives in the stead of Hugh le Brun.” 

" Mighty God!” ejaculated the queen, 
and her limbs trembled, and her cheeks 
faded to marble. 

“ I mean,” continued the incensed 
John,_heedlOTS of her agony, “ to hold 
up a terror to the world—^to shew, that 
it were safer to the galled lion, than 
to trifle with the thunderbolt of power.” 

The queen sprung forward—she cast 

herself 
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herself at his feet—she wildly clasped 
his knees.—“ Forbear—forbear, my ho¬ 
noured lord,” she implored. “ Let mer¬ 
cy savour justice. Build up a monu¬ 
ment, to honour, not to execrate.” 

“ Isabel,” exclaimed the kingj^ why 
do I see you thus? Rise; I command 
you, rise.” 

“ Not until thou art quite thyself a-#! 
gain,” quick rejoined the queen, striving 
to lure him into gentleness. “ Good, ray 
liege, but thou hast wellnigh scared me 
out of dear life.” 

“ Rise, my Isabel.” And spite of 
every discordant feeling, be stooped to 
caress her. 

“ No — no; not until thou grantest 
grace to the poor worms thou threaten- 
est to annihilate; not until thou hast 
beamed forth the sunshine of thy favour 
upon the governor and the garrison of 
Corfe Castle. Promise me, my most 
dear lord; promise- 

“ Never.*” interruptiDg, and scowling 
VOL. II. L on 
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on her a glance of suspicion and alarm. 
“ On thy soul, be wary, if thou wishest 
well to thyself. Stir not the hell within 
me,” and he gnawed his lip, and he stood 
sullenly silent. 

“ How, my lord, wouldst thou shed a 
sea of blood for the trespass of a single 
one? the innocent for the guilty—the 
unoffending for the daring?” and she 
looked imploringly in his face. 

“ Ay, by God’s head!” (the king’s 
usual oath) “ a charnel-house would I 
make of all England.” 

“ What if thou couldst pounce upon 
the aggressor,” eagerly questioned the 
shuddering Isabel, “ wouldst thou re¬ 
deem a host ?” 

“ Body-o’-^e, but thou art strangely 
urgent!” said the king, steadfastly re¬ 
garding her; thor, with a sarcastic sneor 
—“ Bear to me the rdiei, and the thou¬ 
sand lives be thine.” 

■ “ Swear it to me,” exdaimed the 
queen; and euthuaiaam kindled such a 

fire 
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fire in her eyes, and shed such a vivid 
bloom o’er her features, that she looked 
more spiritual than earthly. 

“ I swear it by thy own heavenly 
beauty—by the love I bear thee!” pro¬ 
nounced the royal John, charmed even 
in a moment like the present, and fix’- 
cibly lifting her to his bosom. 

“ Nay, dear, my lord, this posture best 
becomes me,” and struggling for free¬ 
dom, the queen slki back upon her knees, 
and again cast around him her white and 
polished arms. “ Promise me—swear 
to me, that all, that every one shall es¬ 
cape ; and I—even I, will yield up the 
culprit.” 

The king looked ina^ulous. “Pshaw, 
Isabel! thou knowest thy power, or 
thou wouldst not thus trifle with my 
patience. I’the n«ne of thrift be brief, 
for I like not such muiqjpery!” 

“ On my hopes of heaven,” said the 
queen, solemnly, “ 1 guarantee nought 
save what I can fulfil T 
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The king started back.—“ Speak—I 
command yon, speak.” 

“ First the pledge—the royal gage of 
indemnity to the governor and the gar¬ 
rison of Corfe Castle,” urged the heroic 
Isabel. “ Then—then, my lord,” and 
she bowed her beautiful head, “ may 
God help the aggressor!” 

“ Name him—yield him to my venge¬ 
ance,” vociferated the enraged John, 
“ that I may mount him high as was 
the gallows of Haman! Ay, though he 
be my own blood;” and his thoughts 
glanced on his half-brother, William earl 
of Salisbury. 

“ First,* the indemnity,” demanded 
the queen. “ Swear pardon, full and 
entire pardcm, to the governor and to 
the garrison of Corfe Castle; swear too, 
my most dread lord, never, in aft^ime, 
to pour on them the vial of bosmned 
wrath.” 

“ I do—I do,” impatiently pronoun¬ 
ced king Jc^n. " By our halidom—4>y 

the 
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the blood of the martyrs, I swear to 
spare all other—to glut all my venge¬ 
ance upon the one daring rebel! Name 
him—name him!” 

The queen spoke not, but from her 
knees she cast herself prostrate at his 
feet; her lovely face was deluged in 
tears; and she lay, low, and still, and 
humble, as a penitent before the host. 

“ Name him ! name him!” urged the 
king, regardless of her emotion, and 
thirsting for revenge. 

“ The rebel lies before ye,” faltered 
out Isabel; then, half raising her face, 
and glancing through her dark locks— 
*• Twas I who filed the chains—’twas I 
who opened the prison-doors—’twas I 
who gave life and freedom to Hugh le 
Brun.” 

Deep as is the still calm which suc¬ 
ceeds the roar of the tempest, was the 
pause which ensued; yet was it the pause 
of a moment—“ Trmtress, thou liest T 
thundered the king—“ How, here at 
L 8 Westminster, 
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Westminster, could thy power reach 
Corfe Castle ? Think not to stay my 
fury: tenfold shall it fall, e’en to the an¬ 
nihilation of a kingdom.” 

Roused by an accusation so opprobri¬ 
ous, the queen looked boldly up, her 
transcendent beauty heightening in the 
fire which sparkled in her eyes.—“ Be¬ 
ware, my lord,” she adjured, “ how you 
punish faithful subjects, for an act I 
alone have committed. Behold in me 
the rebel to your wilL Enabled by the 
royal signet, ’twas I who gave liberty 
to Hugh le Brun;—for even in your 
grace’s arms the blood of Hugh le Brun 
had been as an accusing phantom, rising 
to the judgment-seat. 1 laboured for his 
rescue—I removed him fiom the venge¬ 
ance—^not in defiance to your high au¬ 
thority, but to spare mysdf the hereafter 
pang consm^ice.” 

“ False! false as hdl!” muttered the 
king. “ Consdenoe be the ready doak 
to muffle love;” and bis chedr grew 

ghastly 
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ghastly pale, and bis limbs shook with 
rage and inward jealousy. 

“ Oh, say not so! say not so, good, 
my lord!” implead the politic Isabel, 
striving to regain that ascendency her 
matchless beauty had acquired. “ What 
can the chosen husband fear in the re¬ 
jected lover! Think of my &tber’8 court 
->-tbink of the past—think of the bright 
days which gave me to your notice! 

—no! had 1 loved this Hugh le 
Brun, never had 1 been the happy mo¬ 
ther of our darling Harry!—had I loved 
this Hugh le Brun,” and she raked her 
melting eyes in soft appeal, “ who had 
snapped the rivet forged in infancy ? 
God-wot! 1 love the Ifather of my boy! 
woe is me! I love one who lov^ me 
caice; now-—now-—” She b«it her 
iace upon hn* bosom of snow, and tears, 
pemknt upon her silken lashes, like 
upon the rose-bud, diased dow^ down 
her i^owing cheeks. 

K(^ in the seascoi of virgin bashful- 
L 4 ness. 
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ness, not when hemmed round by the 
lawful claims of another, not when bait¬ 
ed with novelty—that genuine spur to 
human passion—had she looked more 
captivating, had she been a prize more 
to be coveted. The king gazed upon 
her until every discordant feeling soften¬ 
ed within him, until his heart yearned 
to give her solace, to kiss away those 
tears, to lure her to its shelter: for cold 
as he was, and dead as he was to gene¬ 
rous feeling, he loved her with a fervour 
worthy a nobler mind; loved her as 
needful to his own happiness, prized bet¬ 
as a dearer part of himself. Scarce con- 
scibus of the action, he stretched forth 
his arms—“ Woman—woman !” he mur¬ 
mured, “ thou most seductive poison; 
swe#l and baleful from the first!” Yet 
did he clasp with passion his own Eve, 
whilst glancing at man’s original fall. 

The ^ueen felt her power; now was 
the moment to essay all her witchery, 
for she read almost idolatry in the glance 

of 
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of her yielding lord.—“ And wilt thou 
quite forgive me, love ? and wilt thou 
never more scare me with such naughty 
words ?” and she looked, and she spoke, 
with almost infantine simplicity. 

“ Forgive thee ! enchantress! angel!” 
and again he snatched her to his breast. 

“ But the treason,” urged the beauti¬ 
ful Isabel, returning his caresses, and 
fondling him into smiles—“ wilt thou 
forgive the treason ?—and wilt thou, my 
most dear lord, grant grace to the poor 
traitor?” 

“ Ay, to the one half of ray king¬ 
dom,” answered the doting John. 

“ No, no, nought of thy kingdow,” 
quick rejoined Isabel: “ my guerdon be 
thy whole and undivided heart.” 

“ ’Tis thy lawful heritage^” replied the 
king; then stroking back her dark ring¬ 
lets, and fondly perusing her ivory brow, 
" God’s truth! thou wert a bold traitor, 
dear one! In any other form the trespass 
had been death.” 

L 5 “ Marry!” 
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“ Many!” said the queen, gaily, “ I 
did but rend away the only ill which 
could reach me in thy arms. I scorned, 
forsooth, that the prattling world should 
baii^ thy great name; that it should 
dare say in cold blood thou didst mur¬ 
der the once-betrothed husband: and so 
—and so.-” and steadfastly she watch¬ 

ed him as she spoke—“ I grew bold in 
thy love, and I stole away thy royal 
signet, and peradventure, now does the 
prisoner believe he owes life to thy ge¬ 
nerous forbearance.” 

“ Thinks he not—dreams he not, that 
thou wert the medium 7” ei^gerly inter- 
ro|pited the king. 

“ Oh no! bow should be, my own 
dear lord, when he knows me the Messed 
mother of Elngluid’s bew? He believes, 
in very truth, that thou right noble 
—too noble to omsh « Mien foe: and 
be fled away from Covfe Cairtie, and be 
foitted the isle of Purbc^ lauding, in 

thy 
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thy name» a great and tnagnanimou* 
victor r 

“ And thy emissary?”questionedJohn, 
willing to sift all of the adventure. 

The queen raised her dewy eyes to 
his face.—“ Sure thou wilt not play roe 
false,” she said. 

“ No, on my soul!” exclaimed the 
king. “ Come, unravel the mystery to 
the end.” 

Isabel mused for a moment, then, with 
trusting confidaice —“ Call to mind, my 
liege,” rfie resumed, " the pretty boy, 
who used to bear love-tokens from thy 
dear hand; he, who speeding on Cupid’s 
errantry, beguiled absence with rare’hnd 
cunnir^ devices; be, who- 

“ What, Julian? thy pretty page Ju¬ 
lian, my own Isabel ?” 

“ The same, good my lord! the little 
Julian, who bore us fellowship to Eng¬ 
land.” 

** And didst thou oorrapt his fedty ? 
and didst thou teach him to play with 
L 6 fire. 
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fire, heedless of the tax ?” and the king 
tried to look reproach—“ didst thou ” 

Isabel placed her soft white hand up¬ 
on his lips. — “ Tarry,” she implored, 
“ and thou shaft hear how I cheated him 
too into service. On my life, Julian be¬ 
lieved himself thy messenger!” 

“ How! hast thou made me the hero 
of all thy strange wild plots ?” 

“ The hero to the furtherance of thy 
own renown and honour!” replied the 
queen. “ Presuming on thy especial 
love and favour,” and sweetly she smiled 
as she spoke, “ on the wings of the 
wind, 1 dispatched Julian into Dorset¬ 
shire. Once within the walls of Corfe 
Castle, thy purloined signet hushed to 
sleep the suspidon of the governor:— 
it opened the door of the keep:—and 
when yesternight, with spiritJike swift¬ 
ness, Julian again appeared b^ore me, I 
felt grateful and thankful; for in the 
known safety of the earl de la Marche, 

no 
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HO hereafter remorse could cloud tny 
happy prosperous destiny.” 

“ Remorse!” echoed the king: “ how, 
in the fall of a rebellious foe, could re¬ 
morse attaint thy innocence?” 

“ I feared it—I felt it,” sighed Isabel. 
“ Belike I am very weak, but well I 
knew myself the cause of mutual en¬ 
mity. Alack ! his death, at thy hands, 
my most dear lord, had been my scourge 
for life: nought had chased the appal¬ 
ling fear of his accusing spirit; no, no, 
not even thy caresses had stayed the 
canker within. I had drooped away— 
I had died away: like the rose in au¬ 
tumn, I had withered even in thy dear 
arms.” 

The king shuddered at the mere sketch 
of such a picture: the young and bloom¬ 
ing Isabel was as the sun of bis life: and 
the transit of that sun, had made his 
life rayless. 

“ Now,” continued the queen, ded- 
phering all which passed within, and 

rallying 
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rallying the light smile of playful mirth; 
for smiles, like the fresh flowers scatter¬ 
ed o’er the dead, full oft belie the cor¬ 
ruption within—“ now, come what may, 
I care not. In God’s good time —<mj 
iand—or sea—let him die! My consci¬ 
ence is light, and my heart happy T’ 
During this painful and agitating ex¬ 
planation, Millicent had shrunk away 
to the fer-end of the apartment: she 
feared to betray the joy at her heart; for 
joy had stilled the storm within her; 
joy had diased the ftst-scudding clouds 
of doubt and dread. In the preservation 
of the earl de la Marche, a weight of 
lead was removed from her spirits; in 
the rescue of the earl de la Marche, re¬ 
spect, admiration, {dmost enthusiastic 
homage, lighted on his resoier! Often, 
amid the clash of words and the thun¬ 
der altercation, did die raise h» pale 
face and trembling hands to heaven; 
often, did she kiwardly invoke the divine 
AppeMSr of the wind and of the waves, 

alike 
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alike miraculously to appease the wind 
and the waves of an obdurate heart, to 
soilen nature, to yield compassion in the 
stead of harshness! In the omnipotence 
of love she had seen the change she 
prayed ; few the gall of hate softened to 
honey, the declamations erf'revenge trans¬ 
formed to gentleness, almost to com¬ 
mendation ! She had seen the royal 
Isabel, from the lowest prostration, ele¬ 
vated to the bosom of her lord, submis¬ 
sion accepted, fears stilled, griefs chan¬ 
ged to exultation; she had seen content 
and harmony re-dawn, confidence and 
trust reestablished: and when the queen 
motioned her forward; when the king 
courteously g^ceeted her advance; when, 
in ready obedience, she half bent her 
knee to offer homage, she shrunk not 
from the gallantry whic^ stayed her, 
from the lips which called the blood back 
into her cheeks >-4br in the plausible 
maimers, in the graoefol parscMi, m the 
comely countenance of the monaicb, she 

traced 
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traced nought to identify him with the 
cruel, calculating, systematic tyrant, ru¬ 
mour had steeped in a die of ink. She 
read nought of murder on his brow, 
nought of crime in his visage; his smile 
was the smile of graciousness, his look 
of conciliation. She forgot, that the 
snare, deepest hid, tends to the surest 
destruction; that the chasm, o’errun with 
flowers, veils but the pass to death! 


CHAPTER IX. 


“ Life, as a wavelets calm, glides smoothly on with 
many. Many, tossed amid the breakers of chequered 
destiny, own scarce a respite from storm. So striking 
is the dissimilarity of human fate; so vast the inequa¬ 
lity of human trial!” 


“ Sure,” mused Matilda, as she listened 
to the strange recital of Millicent, “ the 
band of Heaven speaks in this deliver¬ 
ance ! 
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ance ! The earl de la Marche, rescued 
from the power of his relentless foe, and 
rescued too by her who blighted all the 
hopes of love and youth—her, who, for 
a higher, richer suitor, broke her pro¬ 
mise, and forswore her faith. Strange 
world! strange inconsistency! strange 
paradox in human nature! perchance 
the murderer may close his eyes to the 
blood which stains his victim.” 

“ ’Tis never too late to repent*—never 
too late to offer reparation,” said Milli- 
cent, deciphering the cuirent of her 
thoughts. “ The royal Isabel felt her¬ 
self the aggressor, and she laboured to 
redress, even to the peril of life.” 

“ God be praised!” ejaculated Matil¬ 
da, and then she closely questioned; but 
Millicent could narrate nought, save 
that the captive had quitted Corfe Castle, 
and fled in safety from England.—“ Oh 
that I had the wings of a dove,” sighed 
Matilda, after a deep pause, “ that I 
could flee away to France, and unreave 

the 
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the mystery which involves me and 
mine!” 

“ Think you,” asked Millicent, “ the 
earl de la Marche could throw light on 
the mystery ?” 

“ Alack! I know not what to think; 
and yet I can do nought save think,” re¬ 
plied Matilda. “ The signet-ring, the 
gift of the unknown palmer,” and she 
sighed heavily as she spoke, “ could 
open a pass to all and each of the confe¬ 
derate nobles : he himself moved in the 
train of the earl de la Marche; and he 
bade my dear father to the camp at Lo- 
ches; and he said—for deeply is 
word engraven here,” pressing her hand 
upon her heart—“ that they shcnild meet 
in the camp at Loches, and that in the 
camp at Loches, they should know eadi 
other better. Sure, then, ’tis no marvd 
that I associate my dear father with the 
earl de la Marche.” 

“ ’Tis an i^sociaticm, po^bie, hut not 
positive,” observed MilHcent: “ yet, 

dearest 
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dearest Matilda, thought is a foe to peace, 
and where thought lightens not one jot 
the burden, ’tis vain and witless to woo 
it.” 

" Thine be the language of the hap¬ 
py,” said Matilda. “ Ah, woe is me ! the 
sad heart is ill fashioned to the guise of 
cheerfulness.” 

“ The language of interest, the lan¬ 
guage of friendship,” quick rejoined Mil- 
licent; “ friendship, which would fain 
rally smiles until they grew habitual. 
How know we but the storm has spent 
itself! how know we, but our messenger 
to the white monks of Cisteaux, may 
prove the precursor of joy T 

“ The bow has indeed appeared in the 
heavens in thy sympathy!” exclaimed 
the ^teful Matilda. “ But for———” 

“ Ay,” interrupted Miilicent, “ and 
die SUB will yet buffet all the congrega¬ 
ted clouds, and the future will dawn 
brighter and &irer in the contrast Be 
of good faith—^be of good cheer—I au¬ 
gur 
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gur a rare gleaning of embryo blessings! 
Marry, and a cheerful spirit to boot!” 
and playfully she kissed the cheek of the 
mourner. 

Matilda tried to smile, but it was a 
wretched counterfeit, for the pang at her 
heart felt to reproach the effort—“ In 
God’s good time,” she murmured. “ His 
unerring wisdom worketh all things ac¬ 
cording to his will!” 

“ And now,” said Millicent, anxious 
to lure from the dismal monotony of 
home-trouble, “ we may hie back to He- 
ringworth : our mission accomplished, 
every court-charm fadeth. I long to 
hail that dear little nook of earth, to re¬ 
visit its green bowers, to return to its 
happy serenity. I have loved it from 
my cradle—I shall love it to my grave.” 

“ Think you the queen will absolve 
from further attendance?” asked Ma¬ 
tilda. 

“ I think,” quick replied Millicent, 

that I shall not be missed, among the 

swarm 
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swarm of ephedra buzzing around the 
flame of royalty. I think, that I may 
shrink back into obscurity, as though I 
had never emerged from shade.” 

“ Then you judge light of the heart 
of this rare Isabel.” 

“ I judge her heart, good and pure, as 
flattery and parasitical praise will let it; 
but I judge her like unto all elevated to 
a height so dazzling: I judge her shut 
away from truth, and living in the haze 
of illusion and error.” 

“ Yet has she fortitude; yet has she 
evinced feeling,” said Matilda. 

“ I bless God,” energetically pronoun¬ 
ced Millicent, “ the earl de la Marche 
lives to prove it! But for the world : 
the world, says the sisters of St. Mary 
de la Free, is as a fiery ordeal, and pros¬ 
perity, the fiercest, keenest furnace. 
They compare to a tumultuous sea, the 
snares and dangers which beset us here: 
they say, that the grandeur and delights 
of this life, are but as rocks, threatening 

wide 
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wide and universal destruction; that sin¬ 
cerity abideth not among courts and 
courtiers; that the smile of princes is oft 
a snare to the soul; that ambition is one 
of the chief baits wherewith Satan be¬ 
sets the human mind; that pleasure is 
the delirium of a moment; that life it¬ 
self is a vapour, and man, a labourer, 
toiling out his own woe; that-” 

“ It is ill fitting for youth to harbour 
such a judgment,” interrupted Matilda; 
“ ’tis the taint of the cloister, shedding 
ice upon the impulses of the heart.” 

“ Ah! but these snares, and these 
subtle evils, all lurk amid the gay and 
the great,” rejoined Millicent: “ ’tis the 
world of pleasure, ’tis the world of gran¬ 
deur, which the sage so fearfully decry. 
Marry! I can but marvel how it prove 
so sweet a poison. 1. bate its restraints 
and its impositions : not for all its bright¬ 
est favours, would I forego the calm joys 
of Heringworth.” 

But though the lady MiUieent thus 

abjured 
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abjured the restraints and laws of cold 
ceremony; though, in her lieart, she 
shrunk away from the outward forms of 
tyrant etiquette; though her thoughts 
and iier wishes turned to Heringworth, 
and her fancy pictured the fields and the 
bowers of Heringworth greener and 
brighter than other fields and other 
bowers—still, engagement claimed her 
attention, and novelty lured her acquies¬ 
cence. Then, as now, inventive genius 
laboured for pleasurable pastime's; then, 
as now, was the richest gift of God to 
man, i'rittercd with thoughtless criminal 
prodigality : for alas! in all ages, “ Time, 
the moveable image of immoveable eter¬ 
nity,” holds fearful record of our ways: 
dipped in a die, lasting as the base of 
earth, he parcels forth each hour lost; and 
though small be the charge of positive 
crime, woful be the list of negative in¬ 
sufficiency ! Then, as now, did the great 
and the prosperous, the statesman and 
the warritHT, descend to light and care¬ 
killing 
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killing diversion: for however forms 
may vary, substance remains the same; 
and the joust and the carousal, the tilt- 
yard, the sports of the ring, masking 
and mumming, did but precede the far 
less varied and more despotic calls of 
modern fashion! 

But vain was the carousal and the tilt; 
vain the masking and mumming: Ma¬ 
tilda, absorbed in her own peculiar cares, 
and nursing “ sad fancies,” even to the 
detriment of peace and health, resisted 
all importunity to emerge from se¬ 
clusion. Though in the environs of 
the great metropolis of England, save 
upon devotional calls, she quitted not 
that home retirement, which, in all situ¬ 
ations, and in all seasons, inclination 
may command. A recluse, almost in 
the purlieus of the court, the romantic 
woods embosoming the baron de Canti- 
lupe’s temporary dwelling, was as a boun¬ 
dary even to fancy; for never did fency 
follow the gay votaries of pleasure, or 

light 
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light within the haunts of the thought¬ 
less and the happy: alas, no! l>er fancy 
was steeped in a dye iU suited to her 
age: scarce in the full bloom of i»er sum¬ 
mer, ber/ancy hung around her the sa¬ 
ble colourings of bweavement and woe : 
tlie blood which had been shed—the 
battles whioh bad been fought, crowd¬ 
ing upon her sick brain, felt to yield 
dire solution to the silence of husbuid 
and father. If for a moment hope 
brightened in the anticipated return of 
the messei^er from the white monks of 
Cisteaux, it brightened, as does the sick¬ 
ly flame of the nearly-spent taper, to 
flash one yellow faint deceptive colour¬ 
ing, and then to fell and die. The mes¬ 
senger did return; but he bore not heal¬ 
ing cm his wing; he stayed iK>t the 
gnawing vulture of suspense: a written 
document flam the ^bot St Mary’s 
monastery witnessed tbe due perform¬ 
ance of hsB miasion; but that dooument 
dmd 30 light on tbe fearful blank of the 
spoii. II. M present 
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present. It spoke interest and feeling; 
it spoke a heart alive to the sorrows and 
vicissitudes of those still toiling amid the 
fierce and counter-currents of the world; 
it spoke the necessity of resignation, the 
blessing of true piety; it spoke too of the 
return of Walter to his own dwelling, his 
anguish at the loss of her he sought, his 
speedy departure to rejoin the forces of 
Philip Augustus, and his consignment 
of her—should Heaven will her return 
to the haunts of her infancy—to the 
proffered protection and guardianship of 
the duchess Constantia. 

“ But,” wrote the holy man, “ circum¬ 
stances absolve even from the fulfilment 
of a father’s wish. The duchess Con¬ 
stantia owns no safety for herself; buf¬ 
feted and blown by court storms, the 
victim of policy and state-trick, like the 
patriarch’s dove, she wanders o’er the 
wide deluge which has swallowed up 
her hopes, nor finds one resting-spot of 
earth. Tarry then, my daughter, be¬ 
neath 
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neath the fostering care of those Chris¬ 
tian friends whom God has vouchsafed 
to thy helplessness; tarry, and pray for 
thy father, pray for the disasters of man¬ 
kind: for war is as a scourge upon the 
earth, turning all its teeming harvests 
into bitterness; war, like unto the ser¬ 
pent-rod of Moses, lets loose upon the 
wilful and the disobedient the full mea¬ 
sure of divine wrath. I too Avill pray, 
and fast, and mortify the outward flesh ; 
for wofully does the inward spirit bleed 
at the mighty inundation of crime and 
sorrow—I will pray too for thee, my 
poor daughter; for here, in life, never is 
our sky free from clouds; and thy sky, 
amid the world, must full often be visit¬ 
ed with tempests. Alas! the world is 
a great theatre, replete witli treachery 
and deception: at a distance, dazzling 
with false light, it looks as a garden of 
gay flowers; near, it proves a brake of 
thorns. Use it with discretion and mo¬ 
deration ; use it to thy present renown 
M 2 and 
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and thy hereafter glory, and thy pass 
through it will be crowned with bless¬ 
edness ! Live \Vith heaven in thy eyes 
—live, dear child, as one who liveth bat 
to die—who dieth to live in a joyful 
eternity ! May the God -of compassion 
vouchsafe to thee his divine spirit! may 
he mercifully visit thee With his grace, 
and preserve thee in his holy keeping! 
Adieu! greeting thee witli apostolic be¬ 
nediction, this twenty-sixth of October, 
1214. 

“ Make Fitz-Acotiy, 

“ Abbot of the white monks of Cis- 
teaux.” 

“ Alas r mused Matilda, “ my sky is 
indeed replete with clouds and tempest” 
For bitterly, in this Written scroll, did 
she moum the dire fafture of her .hopes: 
perhaps her hopes had been ef^cted up¬ 
on sand; eetiain, they had 'tx^^ened her 
into the pos^ldlity df coming happitress, 
nhd 'their seeming v^teck, fiSt as a blow, 

heavy 
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heavy and almost irremediable. Her 
fatlier had sought her once>wrthe palmer, 
never: weeks, months, had flown away, 
and the dreadful conviction teemed with 
death. 

“ Virgin Mother, support me—pre¬ 
serve me !” she aspirated* as her thoug^ 
flew back to the parting promises of her 
bridegroom, to the fond clasp of his 
adieu, to his oft-breatlied assurances of 
return: tears deluged her cheeks; sobs 
swelled her bosom; the world was in¬ 
deed a brake of thorns, for in the whole 
world, she saw nought, save the graves 
of those she loved. “ Yes* for both—• 
for both will I pray; for father, for hus¬ 
band—I will pray too for myself; pray, 
to support, with Christian resignation, 
the wretchedness of my destiny.” 

It was the fast of St. flimon and St. 
Jude, and close wrapped in a, deep veil, 
and entering a closed litter, Matilda re¬ 
paired to the cathedral ctf St. Paul. 
Slw wished to prostrate herself in meek 
M 3 and 
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and sorrowing humility, to offer up the 
free-will sacrifice of a bruised and bleed¬ 
ing spirit, to pour out her whole soul at 
the footstool of the Eternal, and to de¬ 
precate the w'eighty judgment, which 
her own impatience, under trial, had she 
fepred called down. 

A brilliant sun, fast dipping beneath 
a glorious canopy of gold and purple, 
reflected his dying beams upon the stain¬ 
ed panes of the cathedral, as she de¬ 
scended from the litter. Her heart, her 
mind, was full, and clinging to the arm 
of an attendant damsel, heedless of sur¬ 
rounding objects, she hastened forward. 
As she entered the aisle, «nd advanced 
amidst the sacred and awful gloom, the 
deep full swell of the organ rose on the 
air: quick followed the psalmody of the 
choristers; and soon, listening to the 
holy chant, was every sensation lost in 
the rhapsody of devotion. 

The vesper-service closed, and the 
monks, one by one, departed from the 

church. 
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church. Still Matilda knelt upon the 
cold pavement; her hands clasped; her 
head resting on the light tracery of a 
shrine; her spirit divorced from earth: 
her veil had fallen back, and her lovely 
features, fixed in melancholy absorption, 
and seen through the imperfect haze of 
twilight, looked as the chiselled effigy 
of the mouldering dust below! She 
noted not the slow departure of the 
congregation; she noted not the fear- 
bleached countenance of the maiden 
who bore her fellowship: every feeling, 
every perception, was converged in one; 
if in life, it was for the preservation—if 
in death, it was for the souls of her fa¬ 
ther, of her husband, for which she 
prayed. 

Deeper and deeper grew the shadows, 
but the sepulchral gloom around possess¬ 
ed no terrors save to the happy. Ma¬ 
tilda dreamt not of the beings of another 
world; dreamt not of the freed spirit.s, 
said to hover in mid air and haunt the 
M 4 darkness: 
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darkness: it was her own blighted hopes 
%vbich lived in imagination; it was the 
peculiar colour of her own sorrows, 
which baiushed even the inroads of su¬ 
perstition. She knelt, until a sigh, deep 
and fluttering, arose, as from the shrine; 
until a wild cry broke frc»n the lips of 
her trembling attendant; she looked up 
—she traced the dark outline of s hu¬ 
man form resting against the butroent 
of an arch immediately before ho*. It 
seemed close wrapped in a long clmk, 
and the head and face were muffled, as 
though in a cowl. 

“ Fear not,” she whispered, upholding 
the terrified Beatrice. “ ’Tis some 
wounded spirit, like onto my own, 
seeking solace in self-commune and in 
prayer.” Slie ceased, and a second sigh, 
heavi^ and more broken than the ftsrt 
r»er, rose in the stillness: again Bea¬ 
trice shrieked, but the figure moved 
not. 

" Let us away—let us away,” implor¬ 
ed 
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ed the terri6ed girl. ** Holy Jesu! in 
such a spot^fi-at such an hour!” and sho 
clung to the arai of Matilda, and buried 
her face in her doak. 

“ Perchance,” said Matilda, anxious 
to reassure, “ ’tis some mourner keeping 
vigil near the rest of the honoured dead. 
Take heart, good Beatrice: ’tis for the 
guilty to scare with CMijured phantoms; 
the innocent wear a shield in tlie justness 
of tlieir intentions. Here, in tliis house 

of God; liere ” 

Matilda!” pronounced a voice. 

It was a voice which thrilled through 
every nerve, and scarcely conscious of 
the movement, Matilda sprung forward; 
but when she bad gained the spot which 
tile figure had occupied Bie monaent he> 
fore, the spot was deserted; she glanced 
around, but she saw it not; she listened, 
but she beard it not: like a spirit cd* 
heaven, that descends from the skirt of 
winds,” it had vanished amid suiround- 
ing gloom. A universal trembling 
M 5 seized 
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seized her—her heart quickened—her 
very temples throbbed, as she clung to 
the butment against which the figure 
had rested; yet was it the indecision of 
a moment: the hysteric cry of Beatrice 
aroused her to fortitude and to action, 
and wrestling down the numbing influ¬ 
ence of superstition, she soon regained 
that self-possession which “ goodness bo¬ 
soms ever.” 

Long was it ere the oft-urged assu¬ 
rances of support and safety could rouse 
the ■ terrified Beatrice; she feared to 
move, yet more she feared to stay; the 
visitant of another world resolved the 
seeming horror, and every single sigh¬ 
ing of the night-wind, sweeping through 
the long dark arches, peopled them anew 
with strange unearthly images. 

Almost lifting her from the ground, 
spite of her wild start and wilder cry, 
Matilda hurried forward, and nearly had 
they gained the entrance gate, when the 
same dun form, gUded down a side aisle, 

and 
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and disappeared through a low door¬ 
way. The movement was soundless; 
the figure tali and spectral; but the re¬ 
closing door brought life and strength 
back to the sinking heart of Miltilda. 

“ A sinner, like unto ourselves!” she 
exclaimed. “ Look up, poor trembler: 
the door had not opened for shadow— 
the door had not closed upon shadow. 
Perchance, some father of the church, 
some penitent-” 

“ The name—the name,” faltered Bea¬ 
trice. “ Oh, lady ! said he not Matilda^ 
Blessed Mary! 1 shall remember it to 
my dying hour.” 

Matilda shuddered ; wistfully did she 
look towards the door through which 
the figure had departed: he had indeed 
called upon her name, and it seemed as 
though some strange concatenation link¬ 
ed their destinies. Could it be her fa¬ 
ther ?—could it be her husband? The 
thought, the possibility, shot like elec¬ 
tric fire through her brain ; panting for 
M 6 solution. 
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solution, she darted from the side of Bea¬ 
trice, and the next instant burst open 
the door. But alas! the heavens, and 
the earth, and the surrounding dwellings 
of religion, alone met her gaze: all was 
still, as the burial-ground into which the 
door opened ; and the burial-ground, in 
itself, at such an hour, and in such a sea- 
soji, was ample field for melancholy mu¬ 
sing;—for who can behold the rest of all 
flesh, and not feel our slender hold upon 
life and all its vain and perirfiaWe pos¬ 
sessions ?—who can gaze upon the mo¬ 
numental tablet, on the tufted hillock, 
alike noting the rest of departed man, 
and not exclaim, in the sublime language 
of scripture—*' In the midst of life we 
are in death ?” 

Disappointed and heart-struck, Ma¬ 
tilda drew bofCit into the church, her 
mind a prey to‘ perplexity and horiw, 
and ill fashioned to comfort and to re¬ 
assure ; yet did she strive to still 
the terrors of Beatrice, and to reason 

down 
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down the wild absurdities her fan* 
cy: again and again did she urge the 
opening and recloaing dow as an ip- 
controvertible proof of mortal £^ency, 
Beatrice lived in the thirteenth cen* 
tury; and Beatrice, bosoming all the 
blind superstition of that priest-ridden 
period, quittetl the cathedral, in the 
firm persuasion, that a messenger from 
the world of spirits had knolied out 
weal or woe to the being upon whom 
he had so mysteriously called. Ay—-and 
I write it without fear of impeaching 
the reason and the understanding erf' my 
heroine; for with due submission, I bid 
my reader turn to the record of the 
times, in the swollen and verbose pages 
of the fathers of the church—Matilda 
herself, long after she had retired to the 
solitude of her own chamlxn’, felt strange 
and wild doubts arising out of thought; 
doubts, inimical to peace, and thicken¬ 
ing the murky haze which already en¬ 
veloped 
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veloped her destiny : and when she 
dropped to sleep, it was to dream of 
churches, and sepulchres, and marble 
images ; and when she awoke, it was to 
shudder with wild affright at the heart- 
chilling presentiment of evil. 

She arose, and slie joined the break¬ 
fast-board with pale cheeks and tremu¬ 
lous nerves, for she knew not how to 
methodise her own suspicions; and when 
she thought of the figure—and how 
could she think of aught save the figure? 
—her lifeblood felt to curdle at tlie ap¬ 
palling phantasy. Had she visited the 
cathedral alone, she might have ascribed 
the strange casualty to the coinage of 
her own sickly fancy ; but Beatrice had 
seen the figure—Beatrice had heard the 
figure—and the deeper the reflection, 
the deeper grew the horror. Not even 
the light playfulness of the gay and the 
happy Millicent could chase away the 
gloom of dire presentiment; she smiled 
on the studied efforts to amuse and to 

cheer. 
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cheer, for she felt that the kindness of 
friendship merited the recompense of 
self-exertion, and she strove to shew that 
within her bankrupt heart the spring of 
gratitude was yet unfrozen. 

Sometimes, on the Thames, borne in 
the gilded pleasure-barge, and fanned by 
the fairy breath of sweetest minstrelsy ; 
sometimes, to witness the whoop of the 
falcon ; sometimes, to join the limited 
circle at the castle of the baroness of 
Montfitchett, did she, in compliance 
with the whims and the wishes of others, 
forego her own ascetic taste ; yet ever 
did she carry with her a troubled and a 
joyless spirit; for hers were not the cares 
to yield to the incitements of festive 
mirth, hers were not the regrets to ex¬ 
pire at the first beck of delusive pleasure. 
No; her cares and her regrets, arising in 
the desolateness of her fortune, were 
commingled in the vitality of her being: 
for her splendour held forth no lure; for 
her ambition possessed no charm; the 

brilliant 
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brilliant sun, the cloudless firmament, 
the rich profusions of art, the picturesque 
varieties of nature, extracted not one 
thorn from memory; for alas! the hu¬ 
man heart, absorbed in its own peculiar 
sca-rows, lingering o’er the hoarded cata¬ 
logue of its own individual griefs, feels 
codd to external claims, and dead to ex¬ 
ternal allurements ! Awed and excited, 
on or off the pillow, her imagination 
was filled with wonder and conjecture : 
the fast of St. Simon and St- Jude was 
as an epoch of fate-fraught import: 
events, beyond the stretch of common 
surmise, threatened to arise out of her 
vigil in the cathedral of St. Paul; and 
tiion^ her mental powers were suffi¬ 
ciently strong to buffet tlie mere gob¬ 
lins of guperetition, such was the ro¬ 
mance wad prevalence of habit, that no 
natural explanation could resolve the 
seeming mystery. 

A messenger from the court was the 
first arimulus which aroused Matilda 

from 
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from the raorbid and enervating dre«n 
of the past; but though it rallied from 
the mystic vc^, it rallied but to plunge 
into new trial. A mandate from the 
royal Isabel summoned to the palace at 
Westminster; not couched in terras of 
courtly greeting, but authoritative and 
unanswerable; citing the lady Milheent, 
on her faitli and her allegiance, to hear 
%vith her the fair foreigner sojourning 
beneath her roof. “ It is our royal plea¬ 
sure,” ran the scroll, to give goodly 
specimen of our gracious favour, that 
the beautiful Matilda bear back into 
France, just inapress of English hospU 
tality.” 

Heavy, wellnigh overwhelming, was 
this prctfered gracious favour: like a 
mound of cold lead it lay at the heart of 
Matilda, sharpening every past pang, 
and awakening a thousand ccmtendii^ 
leeiings. 

In vain she appealed to the baron de 
Cantilupe; in vain she urged broken 

spirits 
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spirits and drooping health: the man¬ 
date, was peremptory; it admitted not 
of denial, lest the prevailing disaffection 
which raged throughout the realm, 
should confound non-compliance witli 
disloyalty. Full well did the baron 
know, the dire revenge, which, like as¬ 
tounding thunder, ever rode upon the 
lightning blast of king John’s wrath; 
and he dreaded to awaken that baleful 
wrath ; he dreaded to turn it upon him¬ 
self, upon his family : he knew that that 
capricious wrath had annihilated liberty, 
prosperity, and life ; that it had delved 
the graves of many, that it had blasted 
the hopes of more; and swayed by po¬ 
licy, rather than inclination, he steadily 
combated every reluctance, and firmly 
resisted every importunity. 

“ It is but the sacrifice of a few hours,” 
he observed; “ a little effort, a little re¬ 
solution, and the task will be accomplish- 
ed.” 

“ Alack, ’tis no common task T sigh¬ 
ed 
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ed Matilda, her spirit quailing under 
the dreaded ill. “ To a mind, sick as 
mine, the court revel offers nought save 
deadly poison.” 

“ Perchance,” and the baron strove to 
reassure, “ good may be elicited. Bear 
in mind, iny gentle friend, on earth we 
are but sojourners: were our track al¬ 
ways smooth and flowery, soon should 
we be tempted to renounce our guide, 
and forget the purposes of our journey. 
Difficulty and opposition gendereth 
faith ; and faith, tendeth to a harbour, 
free from shoal and quicksand.” 

“ Would I had gained that harbour, 
that blessed haven to the weary and the 
sore-laden!” exclaimed Matilda; then de¬ 
ciphering wonder in the glance of the 
baron—“ Solitude, my lord,” she con¬ 
cluded, “ behoves me more than mirth, 
and sorrow more than gaiety.” 

“ Solitude may be courted, sorrow 
nourished, to the detriment of the body’s 
health,” rejoined the baron. “ Dear 

child; 
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qhil4; dw daughter—for fain would I 
couple thee with tny own MillicenW 
murmur not too heavily at the stripes 
Heaven vouchsafeth in wisdom,” 
Matilda only sighed. This was a 
stripe which man imposed, and it was 
a stripe, pungent, even to writhing : to 
mingle with the great and the gay, to 
join the court-circle of her father’s, of her 
husband’s deadly foe—for well did she 
remember the anathema pronounced a- 
Uke by each on the memorable night in 
which they had first met and last parted 
—was an effort almost too heavy for hu¬ 
man strength; to smile on the being 
who had r^entlessly heaped on their 
huada the red-hot fire of persecution—- 
who had bunted her father, from home, 
from name, from inheritance—who bad 
reduced him to all the vicissitudes of in¬ 
digence and labour—who had goaded 
him to rebellion and open defiance.— 
“ Virgin Mother!" she ejaculated, shud¬ 
dering 
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dering in the pang within, “ can this be 
required at my hands ?” 

The baron started—he looked up, and 
he saw her, pale as marble, her limbs 
trembling, her hands clasped in utter 
dismay.—“ Lady,” he said, unwilling to 
chide, yet more unwilling to humour, 
“ one would judge it other than the call 
of’ pleasure. On my soul, my liege the 
queen, designeth neither wrong nor vio¬ 
lence !” 

“ Would she could guess, the wrong, 
the violence to my feelings!” filtered 
Matilda; then struggling down her 
sobs—Beseech you, my lord, jsr^c 
not harshly : ’tis other than caprice; ’tfe 
mortal fear, ’tis natural repugnanoe, 
which bars me the presence of tdng 
John—’tis—^’tis——” She ceased, fe»r 
she met the steadfast ^ze of the baron, 
as though to read her inwta*d soul; imd 
quick did her che^ glow, with a tint, 
bright as evening sunset. 

Was it modesty ? or was it at ?—was 

it 
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it terror of recognition ? or was it the 
dread of persevering passion, whicli 
kindled this emotion ? The baron felt 
yet feared the query, for the dazzling 
beauty of Matilda, the notorious gallan¬ 
try of king John, offered thorough solu¬ 
tion ; and in an accent, almost as tremu¬ 
lous as her own, he said—“ You know 
—you have seen the king.” 

“ Never,” emphatically pronounced 
Matilda; “ and with your good aid, my 
lord, still would I shun the evil. Alas!” 
and she spoke with sorrowful earnest¬ 
ness, “ king John, as the whirlwind, has 
rooted up the vineyard, and laid waste 
all the blossoms of promise;—king John 
has made me what I am, an alien, a wan¬ 
derer— perchance, an orphan. Oh ! 
marvel not,” and she struggled down 
her suffocating sobs, “ that my spirit li¬ 
kens the trial unto death.” 

The baron mused long and deeply ; 
his heart and feelings sided with Matil¬ 
da, but his judgment and his foresight 

magnified 
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magnified existing peril: he feared, lest 
denial should be tortured into disrespect; 
lest plausible excuse should be pervert¬ 
ed into disloyalty : he feared to tread 
upon the deaf adder, lest the venom, in¬ 
fusing itself into the wholesome channel 
of his blood, should blast all of health, in 
the prosperity of his children. The en¬ 
trance of the lady Millicent gave turn to 
his reflections; she had but newly part¬ 
ed from the baroness of Montfitchett, 
and lier countenance tokened conjecture 
and surprise.—“ I can but marvel,” she 
exclaimed, “ how rumour bandies hu¬ 
man action. Guess you, dearest Matil¬ 
da, the meddling body, who has report¬ 
ed you to the queen ? Certain it is”— 
for Matilda spoke not—“ more than 
common casualty shapes your summons 
to Westminster. The queen paints you 
in colours, glowing as a lover’s fancy ; 
and she vows me special mischief, for 
.shutting you from her favour.” 

“ Some misconception—some misre¬ 
presentation,” 
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presentation,” faltered Matilda. “ Alaek! 
I know nought of courts, or courtly 
frmti; a strange, a sojourner, like me, is 
ill ’feshioned to sudi a calling.” 

“ I fear me,” said Millicent, earnestly, 
“ the plea will not pass current. The 
royal Isabel is a very child in all her 
fencies. Ihink well, Matilda; should 
we parry the seeming grace, great may 
be tlie mishap.” 

“ It may involve us ail—-it may ruin 
us all,” said the baron—“ it may last 
longer, far longer, than the simple effort 
at compliance.” 

“ Think,” urged MiUicent, catching 
terror at the import of her fethcr’s words, 
and trembling in wild disncray—“ think 
of the poor baroness de Srause; thhik ' 
of the mighty ruin, whi<h the random 
irony of one ill-judged sentence, drag¬ 
ged down upon her and hers. Her hus¬ 
band driven into exile; herself, her hap¬ 
less children, starved to death, in the 
eaMle at Windsor. Blessed saints! ex¬ 
pose 
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pose us not to tlie rancour of such a 
heart. The king, once oflended—and 
he dotes to madness on the queen, and 
he will avenge aught of slight to the 
queen, more fiercely than to himself. 
Dear, dearest Matilda, tiiink, once of¬ 
fended, once incensed-Ah !” and slie 

burst into a passion of tears, “ how have 
we called such recompense at your 
hands ?” 

Matilda wept with her. Here indeed 
was an appeal to her gratitude, her hu¬ 
manity, her principles ; to injure those, 
at whose hands she had received favour, 
to return evil for benefit, was outrage to 
her nature: she looked up; she rallied 
into firmness ; every selfish feeling yield¬ 
ed to the enthusiasm of the moment; 
she cast herself upon the neck of her 
friend, and kissing her tear-bedewed 
cheek—“ I will to the call of the queen 
of England,” she murmured: “ doubt 
me not—fear me not. I have strength 
—I have courage : yes, Millicent, I will 

VOL. II. N bear 
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bear you fellowsliip to Westminster—I 
will endure even the presence of king 
John. Painful as is the task, the pain 
of endangering those I love is greater. 
My own father, be he of earth or heaven, 
would approve my conduct.” 

But though Matilda thus fashioned 
her mind to her fortune; though she 
knew that vicissitudes of good and evil, 
of trial and consolation, fill up the pil¬ 
grimage of life, her spirit sickened as the 
season for exertion drew near, and she 
marked the day dawn with feelings ill 
suited to the calling; for surely merri¬ 
ment and gay seeming, when the breast 
is cankered with inward ailment, is a mi¬ 
sery, not of the minor stamp. Counter 
indeed was her heart to the hearts of the 
youthful and the prosperous, to the light 
bevy, anticipating pleasure as the balm 
of life, and royal favour as the ripening 
sun to honour; to the favoured few, 
who bidden to the revel, measured the 
intervening hours with listless impa¬ 
tience : 
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tience: and she acquiesced in the neces¬ 
sary arrangements, and she suffered, ra¬ 
ther than aided, in the duties of the toi¬ 
let ;—and when, with the lady Millicent, 
she stepped into the gilded barge which 
was to bear her to the pageant, her 
cheeks were as tintless as her snow-white 
robe. 

Though almost obscured by the rust 
of time be the lighter pastimes of that 
distant period, still, at Limisso, at the 
marriage of our first Richard with the 
princess lierengaria, we read of rare 
si)orts, of masking and mumming;— 
surely then, in the palace at Westmin¬ 
ster, we may step from the tilt-yard, and 
conjure the masking and the mumming, 
to aid our own especial purpose, with¬ 
out incurring the charge of grafting mo¬ 
dern habits on “ the deeds of the days 
of other years.” 

Borne on the glassy bosom of the 
Thames, fanned with spicy breezes, and 
cheered with cloudless sunshine, like 
unto Abudah, in the palace of pleasure, 
K 2 Matilda 
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Matilda soon awakened to a new world; 
but unlike Abudah, she was cold and 
dead to all around; for though the scene 
was splendid, wellnigh to dazzling, not 
in the days of brightest happiness, 
had her heart and fancy sought in such 
an assembly the perfect talisman of Oro- 
manes;—no, her heart and fancy told 
her that content was the talisman of 
Oroinanes, and content abideth alone in 
moderation and humbleness of mind. 
I’erhaps, could she have divested her 
thoughts from the proximity of the 
enemy of her race, tlie novelty of the 
scene had been a temporary cessation 
from care: for the tilt-yard was crowded 
with the great and the gay; the tilters 
bedight in their richest seeming; silken 
pennons waved in the sunbeams, and 
dazzling gems, and fantastic plumes, 
crested many a burnished ca^ue. 

Seated at the side of the lady Milli- 
cent, Matilda beheld unmoved the ma¬ 
nual stress for mastery: her heart sided 
not in the mimic warfare; for she felt, as 
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said the chevalier Chiaoux —If it be in 
earnest, it is too little; if in Jest, too 
much ; and not until she saw a cavalier, 
cased in polished steel, and mounted on 
a snow-white charger, gallop into the 
lists—not until she heard the name of 
the lady Matilda pronounced ns tlie non¬ 
pareil of grace and beauty—not until 
she saw him rein in his prancing steed, 
and bow in lowly homage, as lie paused 
before her, did she recognise herself as 
the lady Matilda so famed. Every eye 
was turned upon the spot she occupied, 
and shrinking away from the notice she 
elicited, her heart wildly fluttered, and 
“ ten'thousand blushing apparitions” 
rose in her cheek. Vague and vain 
were her thoughts and her fancies; she 
measured the towering form before her, 
but the vizor was closed, and no recog¬ 
nisance lived in the glance. The cava¬ 
lier passed on, and soon did the trumpet 
of defiance sound, and soon did a war¬ 
rior foe dare his prowess. The stress 
was long and vigorous; shouts and ac- 
N 3 claims 
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claims rent the air, for the stranger- 
champion of ^Matilda unhorsed three 
successive opponents; triumph and vic¬ 
tory rode upon his lance, and proudly 
he strode the field, the mighty victor of 
the mimic fray. 

The warrior-games of the morning 
yielded to the mask and the revel.—Ma¬ 
tilda marked the beautiful Isabel, float¬ 
ing, like a stream of light, through every 
intricate winding; her smile, beamy and 
bright, as heaven’s sunshine, descending 
upon all; her voice of playful melody, 
inviting to the mazy dance, and beckon¬ 
ing on to gladness: like Flora, in the 
Vale of Tempe, scattering the rays of 
Iris; for the air was balmy with sweet¬ 
est odours, and Art, imitative of Nature, 
rivalled her in a thousand variegated 
blossoms. Richness and splendour lived 
throughout the pageant, and even the 
ice-chill of antipathy yielded to glad 
amaze, as the eye of Matilda marked 
the courtly presence of king John :—for , 
prone are we to associate deformity of 

person 
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person to deformity of mind; and tlie 
countenaficeand the person of king Jolin, 
lighted by conviviality and graciousness, 
bore no affinity to the dark and rank¬ 
ling passions within. 

The king was conversing with a mask 
in minstrel-guisc; and anon, with fea¬ 
tures lighted by smiles, did he link his 
arm within the arm of the minstrel, and 
lead to the spot, where stood the lady 
Millicent and Matilda. He spoke of the 
prowess of the morning, and he besought 
the boon of grace on tlie hero of the 
morning. Millicent laughed sportively— 
Matilda only bowed—the minstrel, placed 
his hand on his breast, and in the action, 
identified himself as the hero of the 
morning. 

“ Gratitude to thy gallant champion, 
fair lady,” said the king. “ God’s truth! 
he wrestled manfully; and more would 
he gage, for the vantage of a smile.” 

“ Ay, life, my liege,” rejoined the 
minstrel, emphatically. 

N 4 


“ Beshrew 
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“ Beshrew me,” pursued the royal 
John, “ but thou didst not fable! Not 
a fairer, not a rarer blossom, Jn this gay 
garden!” and his licensed gaze rallied 
the sensitive blood, to the cheeks, to the 
very temples of Matilda; yet when he 
took her hand, strange, and almost over¬ 
powering emotion, chased that sensitive 
blood back into her heart; a sickening 
horror stole over her; she trembled 
back, and her cheek faded to almost sta¬ 
tuary wanness. The king read timidity 
in that rapid fluctuation: she was young; 
she was unversed in courts and courtly 
liabits, and he felt compassion fOc the 
lovely novice; yet as he passed onwards, 
he whispered something of the peril of 
lier eye. 

The next instant, and Matilda breath¬ 
ed freer; she looked up—she could even 
smile on the gentle solicitude of her 
friend.—“ Would we were at Hering- 
worth!” she softly pronounced. “Alack! 

if 
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if this be pleasure, nought do I feel save 
the thorns.” 

Millicent raised her finger to her lip; 
she marked the minstrel hoveringaround, 
and she feared espial.—“ Be waryand 
then she ceased, for the minstrel struck 

f 

the strings of his lyre, and fixing his 
eyes on Matilda, playfully, yet tenderly, 
sung:— 

‘‘ thou art the f'uireht she. 

Who ever ’ttvixt my peJicr aocl me 
Piovoked the war! 

Thou hast the softest, sweetest Iwk, 

That pen could ever write in book, 

Or pencil draw! 

“Turn, lady, then, thy face so bright, 

Thy radiant eye of dewy light, 

I pray, on me. 

And 1 will ever grateful prove; 

Will ever be the slave of love, 

To pleasure thee. 

“ Lady, I swear it by thine eye— 

I swear it too by yon bright sky, 

And by^roy love! 

Fledge me the boon that nought shall <ever, 
And I will be» in all and ever, 

True as the dove !” 

N 5 


The 
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The like start, the like wild emotion, 
shot from bosom to bosom—Millicent 
and Matilda gazed on each other: save 
the tremour of affected age, it was the 
voice of the grey-headed limping min¬ 
strel, who had stolen so strongly on 
their compassion — who had fled so 
strangely from their hospitality. 

“ The same! on my life, the same !” 
exclaimed Millieent, regardless of obser¬ 
vation, and catching at the arm of her 
friend. 

“ What then >” asked the minstrel, 
abruptly pausing at her side. 

“ Gramercy! ” said Millicent, “ 1 
would venture much to peep behind 
that mask of thine. Sure, thou art a 
second Proteus, to shift so nimbly.” 

“ Yet am I ever the same,” replied 
the minstrel, fervently: “ true, lady, as 
the polar needle!” And as he spoke, his 
e 3 ’es still rested on the painfully per¬ 
plexed Matilda: then drawing sweetest 
music from his lyre— 


I'vi. 
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“ I’ve ranged the world, to cull the rose, 

Of joy, and hope, and bliss. 

But ah! no rose, that blooms and glows, 
la half so fair as this!” 

And as he ceased, he bent his knee, and 
placed his lyre at the feet of Matilda. 

Abashed, trembling, blushing, cover¬ 
ed with torturing confusion, she would 
have shrunk away, she would have 
craved obscurity as the dearest prize in 
nature, but the mingled voices of num¬ 
bers rooted her to the spot. “ Grace ! 
grace, lady! grace on your troubadour! 
His lyre be the world’s loss!” 

“ Grace! grace! I pray you, grace!” 
It was the beautiful queen Isabel herself 
who spoke, as she broke smiling from 
the throng. 

“ Grace! grace!” petitioned the still 
kneeling minstrel. 

Matilda’s heart, Matilda’s tumultuous 
feelings, grew wilder every moment; 
she saw each eye turned upon her; she 
heard—sh© felt—she shuddered at the 
N 6 pause 
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pause which seemed to await her action: 
alternately did her cheek vary from 
crimson to snow; now bleached with 
the ague of dread; now scorched with 
the fever of trepidation. Millicent was 
beside her; but Millicent could not aid 
in the trial: she stood suspended, la¬ 
bouring almost for breath and life. 

“ Restore the lyre,” whispered the 
royal Isabel, pitying her fearful agitation. 

Millicent caught the words of the 
queen; impulsively she stooped; she 
snatched up the lyre, and thrust it into 
the hand of the minstrel: but impa¬ 
tiently he put it back.—“ Not so, lady,” 
he exclaimed—“ It lives, or if dies, at 
the bidding of her, on whom I. have an¬ 
chored my hopes;” and again the lyre 
lay at the feet of Matilda. 

A confused murmur ran‘through'the 
gay mwkitude; pleasure itsetfi sfeemed 
suspetvded : some nwngled - cotupsssion 
with censure; but “ monstrous affecta¬ 
tion,” rose paramount in the buzz. 

Alas ! 
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Alas! it weS not affectation; it was agi> 
tation, growing into agony; not a nerve 
was still; a thick haze fast gathered be¬ 
fore her eyes; and the party, and the 
world itself, seemed receding from be¬ 
fore her. 

“ Collect yourself,” said the queen, 
pressing to her side. “ ’Tis but banter: 
ascribe it not to sober earnest. A mask, 
maiden; nought, save a mask: anon, 
and illusion will vanish.” 

Matilda strove to smile; she felt gra¬ 
titude to the charming queen, and strug¬ 
gling down a sob, with one desperate 
effort, the lyre was in her hand :—but 
unlike the romantic custom of the age, 
she neither entwined it with laurel, or 
hung around it the costly offering of 
gold or gems;—she turned away her 
face, and bending her dark eyes on the 
ground, dropped it silently into the 
hand of the minstrel. 

He took* it—he pressed it to his lips. 
“ From earth to heaven!" he murmur- 

ed, 
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ed, and the beamy brightness of her 
cheek repaid him for the rhapsody. 
Tenderly, softly, he swept the strings, 
and still kneeling, with point and pa¬ 
thos, sung: 

** Sweet as is the tented hay ; 

Sweet as is the clustVing may; 

Sweet as is the dew*steeped flower. 

Expanding in the sunny hour; 

Or thymo-sod, washed in April-shovver, 

^Neatli morning’s ray ! 

** Gentle e’en as pity’s tear; 

Gentle as the voice of fear; 

Gentle us the still deep stream. 

Reflecting, rich, in heaven’s beam ; 

Or, as the silent evening gleam, 
la ether clear ! 

** Is thy bright look—is thy dark eye 1 

And oh ! to win thy bosom’s sigh, 

Lady, ’twould be too cheap to die 

Long after the fairy-sounds had ceas¬ 
ed, did the minstrel continue kneeling, 
apparently insensible to the bursts of 
commendation and rapture; tranced in 
tlie delirium of his own fancy, and 
wildly coveting the spray of orange- 

blossom. 
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blossom, blooming in the whiter bosom 
of Matilda. She read the glances of his 
bold eye, and indignation deepened her 
blushes. Impulse and action were one: 
she feared, lest persuasion, or terror, or 
overpowering bashfulness, should cede 
the flower; and snatching it from its 
coveted haven, with the quickness of 
thought, crushed the blossoms, and 
scattered them on the floor. 

The minstrel arose, and placing his 
hand upon his breast, bowed in humble 
acknowledgment of presumption: yet 
though he saw her turn away from his 
notice; though he saw the fear, the 
confusion, the almost hate, which mark¬ 
ed her appreciation of his wild compli¬ 
ments; though he saw her shrink, as 
does the modest sensitive-plant, from 
obvious devotion—he shadowed her foot¬ 
steps, and to the close of the revel, like 
an evil genii, marred the light plea¬ 
santry of the scene. In vain, the mass 
of heterogeneous character, the mad 

pranks 
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pranks of inconsistency and Iwniour, the 
light shafts of wit, aimed and rebutted, 
and rich in- ail the genuine savour of jest 
and fun; his glance, and his sigh, and 
his whispered passion, fell, as cold mil¬ 
dew, on her feelings: and she bore back 
into her chamber, a mind, cruelly ha¬ 
rassed, and a spirit, perplexed, and 
humbled, and tortured, wellnigh to weep¬ 
ing. The harmony of sweet sounds, and 
the fantastic tissue of show and decora¬ 
tion, pursued her even to the “ land of 
dreams.” Again, as at Westminster, 
did her eyes light upon the vain distinc- 
timis of man, upon the gewgaws of 
splendour and prodigality, upon the 
purple glories noting the state of princes; 
but inconsistency and confusion mingled 
her visions.! Sonaetimes, sparkling in 
clustering gems, herself the brightest 
gem, ^ the royal Isabel, “ like some 
g«y\creature of the element,” pilot 
through the glowing Arcadia; then, 
suddenly would she vanish away, and 

yield 
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yield her office to the intrusive minstrel: 
quick would follow the effort and the 
inability at escape, until the shackles of 
sleep would yield to the mighty stress, 
and Matilda would awaken, grateful for 
the consciousness of safety. 

The morning dawned, and she arose, 
fevered and ill refreshed, for the visions 
of the night dissipated not the misgiv¬ 
ings of her fancy : more than temporary 
inconvenience felt to tend on the stran¬ 
ger-minstrel ; she dreaded him without 
knowing why, for she feared him gifted 
with the will and the power to perse¬ 
cute. Doubtless, at his bidding, had 
she been sumnooned to the court: yet 
how to have excited his attention ?-— 
how to liave aroused his interest ? Per¬ 
plexity involved each surmise, and ever 
tangled in the bewildering maze of con¬ 
jecture, would she ascribe to his ma¬ 
chinations, the last bitter tax upon her 
fedings, and leave off, more indignant, 
and more doubtful than before. 

A pang 
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A pang of the heart, rather than of 
the head, might have coloured the ex¬ 
cuse of non-attendance at the castle of 
the baroness of Montfitchett; for Ma¬ 
tilda felt unequal to the social call, and 
she witnessed the departure of the baron 
and the lady Millicent, with that sensa¬ 
tion, which feels to woo quiet as a so¬ 
vereign balm. 

“ Thank Heaven, there is neither call 
on my duty or my acquiescence, now!” 
she murmured; and she shrunk away 
from the casement, as though tenacious 
of the privilege of self-commune, pining, 
alone and unmarked, to retrace the 
mazes of her destiny, and to weep and 
to linger over the points of acutest sor¬ 
row. It was a privilege denied by 
friendship; for there are hearts—and 
feeling hearts too—who mistakenly pro¬ 
hibit the recapitulation of grief, forgetful 
that the pent-up woe is ever the keenest. 

For a long time all her thoughts 
rested on her father; her ignorance of 

his 
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his fate—her dread of eternal separation! 
but though her tears were bitter, not 
until she recalled the image of him to 
whom her vows were plighted, did her 
bitterest tears flow: then, her face was 
deluged, for then did she feel the total 
bereavement of her fortune; then, did 
the long years of her future life appear 
rayless, and the world itself, cheerless 
and gloomy as the grave. Alas ! it was 
captivity, or woful calamity, or prema¬ 
ture death, which resolved his fearful 
silence; each moment did the desolation 
appear the more apparent, and each mo¬ 
ment did her own misery become the 
more complete : widowed, almost before, 
wedded, the axe was laid at the root of 
her hopes, and every sunny picture of 
felicity was crumbled into barrenness. 

As she stood, fostering the heart- 
pangs of memory, and recalling, again 
and again, the form, the features, the 
deep blue eyes of him she loved ; dwell¬ 
ing on the accent of his voice, and con¬ 
juring 
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juring the mingled expression of fond¬ 
ness and torture with which he first and 
last held her to his breast—with which 
he snatclied the hallowed kiss, called her 
his own, and parted in the promise of 
reunion—a low tap at the door of her 
chamber, roused her to the necessity of 
bridling her feelings. She opened it, 
and Beatrice stood before her.—“ Lady,” 
said the damsel, “ I come at the bidding 
of a stranger-messenger. A very boy, 
now in the hall, craveth the privilege of 
your eaTi” 

“ Perchance a lackey from the baro¬ 
ness of Montfitchett,” observed Matilda. 
“ Bears he aught from the lady Milli- 
cent?” 

“ I - know not, lady. I questioned 
close, but all he prays, is the grace of a 
moment’s interview.” 

'M come,” said Matilda; and chasing 
away her tears, and wooing back the 
covert of a smile, she descended to the 
hall. 


A stripling 
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A stripling youth stood in the midst; 
his cap was in his hand; he bowed lowly, 
but he spoke not. 

“ What would you of me?” asked 
.Matilda. 

The youth glanced at Beatrice —“ Your 
secret ear, lady,” he said, in a voice, al¬ 
most sunk to a whisper. 

“ Speak,” urged IMatilda, “ I know 
no concealments.” But still the youth 
.stood with his eyes fixed on Beatrice. 
“ I.,eave us,” said Matilda; and when 
the door closed upon the damsel, the 
youth moved cautiously to her side. 

“ Are u'e quite alone, lady ?” he 
asked—“ are we beyond the reach of 
cars ?” 

Matilda started ; doubt and apprehen¬ 
sion grew out of the query : there was 
that in the look and manner of the boy, 
which seemed to bode of ill to come. 
“ Be brief)” she said; “ your errand ?” 

“ Life and death,” whispered the 
youth. “ I bear token of one from -be¬ 
yond 
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yond sea—one, late sojourning with the 
white monks of Cisteaux. Lady, at war 
with England, guess you the peril ?” 
And again he glanced around the liall, 
as though the very walls had cars. 

Matilda snatclied at liis arm; she 
wished to question, but sound and powder 
were fled ; her mind, her feelings, were 
all tumult; her heart throbbed almost 
audibly, and vivid w’as the fire which 
lighted her eye. Was it joy ? or was it 
delirium, which gave to her cheek that 
bright red, to her eye that bright fire ? 
If joy, it vanished like the lightning’s 
flash; for when the boy pronounced— 
“ Suspicion, once awakened, life becomes 
the forfeit”—that cheek, and that eye, 
lost all their transient glow. New pangs 
arose; new terrors checked almost the 
powers of respiration; she saw danger 
and ruin on every side—she saw the 
block and the paraphernalia of death and 
torture, and she almost shrieked at the 
dire phantasy. 


“ Spare 
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“ Spare youi*seIf, lady,” urged the boy: 

with caution and prudence all may be 
well.” 

“ Tell me further,” implored Matilda; 
“ in mercy, tell me all you know ?” 

“ My knowledge is bounded,” replied 
the youth ; “ my mission, to pilot to my 
employer. Lady, there is one, who 
watchcth and counteth the minutes of 
delay. One, who in the cathedral of 
St. Paul, would have spoken, had-” 

“ One—one,” repeated Matilda—“ Ah, 
that one!” and her brain grew dizzy 
with expectation and hope. 

“ One who dares not brave open day,” 
resumed the boy ; “ one, whom necessity 
holds in duranee; one, who would have 
revealed himself then, but for your at¬ 
tendant. Will ye, lady, that I speed ye 
to him ?” 

Matilda stretched forth her hand— 

“ My father—my-” The sound died 

upon her lips, and her limbs trembled 
so violently, that she could not move., 

“ Not 
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“ Not SO, lady,” quick rejoined the 
messenger: “ policy must be our guide. 
This agitation, this cloakless flight, would 
betray all. We must move away, un¬ 
marked and unsuspected; we must re¬ 
turn also, without giving room for 
guessing.” 

Matilda raised her eyes to the face of 
the speaker—“ AVhither would you bear 
me ?” she demanded. 

“ i\non to the nigh hamlet of St. 
Giles : no further. Lady, we are watch¬ 
ed for, in wellnigh prison-solitude.” 

“ Why not on the instant?” urged 
Matilda, jianting, to hail in life, one, so 
near and so dear; for none other than 
father or husband, could her heart iden¬ 
tify, as a sojourner with the white monks 
of Cisteaux. 

“ Alack ! lady, your own pale cheeks 
and trembling limbs, be the best resol¬ 
ver. We lack fortitude and strength, 
else——” He ceased, as though fearful 
to wound. 


Matilda 
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Matilda struggled hard for that forti- 
tude, for that strength ; she felt buoyant 
and eager; yet her pulses throbbed wild¬ 
ly, and her very thoughts were confused 
and unsettled. 

“ In another hour,” pursued the youth, 
“ when the haze of twilight shall have 
gathered. Perchance, lady, you may 
descend to the terrace alone.” 

That alone awakened the first pang of 
distrust, and Matilda again fixed her 
searching eye.s on the face of the speaker 
—“ And my friends, the baron, the lady 
ISIillicent ?” she asked. 

“ They must not guess our move¬ 
ments,” eagerly resumed the youth. 
“ The baron de Cantilupe is the loyal 

subject of king John : him I serve- 

Lady”—and his voice sunk to a whisper 
—“ .see yon not, that life hangs upon 
secrecy ?” 

A deathlike shudder iced the blood of 
Matilda, yet did her faith in the inte¬ 
grity of the baron remain unshaken. 

VOL. II. o “ He 
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“ Hfe %!otild bdTiend-i*4je*w6uld aid us,” 
shte faltered dtit: “ hdhout*, and life, and 
albdf this World’s good, would! trust in 
his keeping.” 

“ Him I serve," rejoined the boy, 
“ bid me be wary, of every eye. Of every 
ear •/ serve, lady. Warned hie 
against hasty confidence.” 

“ And he bid you tell me that’he late 
parted from, the white monks of Cis- 
teauxand Matilda’s heart thrilled as 
she spoke. 

“ Yea, lady, such were ffly 'itistruc- 
tions. He bid me speak of the White 
monks of Cisteeux, as an indemnity for 
my trust.” 

•Matilda stood for many momerits, with 
h«- hand pressed to hc^ fordiead, seem¬ 
ing -to think, *yet incapable bf thought, 
fbrbll within ^s* tiiraiilt,* was WviM f^, 
and wilder hope. Was she indeed 
awake ? or was'thep^mised goe^ mere 
motkeiy'? If other than * fllusic^, irre- 

delay 


an 
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an outrage to feeling. To know hen^ 
so near to explanation and to happanew. 
If the palmer, perchance to hear of het 
father; if her fathe^, "perchance to hear 
of the palmer! Ah ! bliss indeed was at 
hand, yet did she squander the moments 
in senseless prodigality.—“ IjCt us away,” 
she exclaimed, starting irito decision: 
" now, this very instant, speed me to the 
village of St. Giles.” As she spoke. She 
sprung to the side of the messenger, and 
grasping his arm, hunjed towards the 
door. 

Thehoy struggled.—“Xady, this rash 
haste will mar all. I pray you, be se¬ 
cret, be patient. Alack ! you know not 
the peril. Tarry until sunselt, and then 
we may adventurel” 

“And when the sun ihall'have 
said Matilda, her spirit sinking it fl*e 
seeming check, “ what then ?” 

“ Then, lady,” quick replied the youth, 

“ at the foot of the steps, leading from 
the terraee to the wcater, wiU 1 -amdt 
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your coming. The boat which speeded 
me hither, will quick speed us whither 
we list.” 

“ Should we be seen—should we be 
suspected—should my absence even be 
guessed at,” said Matilda, doubtfully. 

“ Fear not, lady; all will be as the 
shifting phantasy of a dream: at sunset, 
away; ere night-fall, secure in your own 
chamber.” 

“ Belike, absolved from the pang of 
further concealment!” exclaimed Ma¬ 
tilda, and joy lived in the anticipation. 

“ It may chance so, lady. This one 
effind, and all will be well; this one 
eSbrt, and——” 

" At sunset, I come,” interrupted Ma¬ 
tilda: and scarce had she uttered the 
words, when the boy fled, and till sun¬ 
set, she was left to her own reflections. 
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